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The Berlin Crisis 


A FLAGRANT VIOLATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 
By KONRAD ADENAUER, Chancellor of the German Federal Republic 


Delivered before a special session of the German Bundestag, Bonn, Germany, August 18, 1961 


INCE THE EARLY morning of 13 August, the rulers 
in the Soviet-occupied zone of Germany have brought 
traffic between the Soviet sector and the three Western 

sectors of Berlin to an almost complete standstill. Along the 
sector border barbed wire entanglements have been put up; 
large units of the People’s Police and Border Police have taken 
up position on the sector border in order to block all traffic 
between East and West Berlin. At the same time troops of the 
National People’s Army have been installed in East Berlin. 

These measures to obstruct traffic were effected in accord- 
ance with a decision taken on 12 August by the rulers of the 
Soviet-occupied zone of Germany. In executing that decision 
the Ulbricht regime clearly and unmistakably announced to 
the whole world the political bankruptcy of its sixteen-years- 
old despotism. These measures constitute the Ulbricht regime's 
admission of the fact that it is not supported by the free will 
of the German people living in that zone. By these measures 
the Ulbricht regime confirms that the exercise of the right of 
self-determination by the German people should no longer be 
delayed for the sake of maintaining world peace. 

These illegal measures which the Federal Government notes 
with dismay and disgust, are a flagrant violation of the Four- 
Power agreements on freedom of movement within Greater 
Berlin and of the Four-Power agreements for the regulation 
of traffic between Berlin and the Soviet-occupied zone of 
Germany. 

By blocking traffic between East and West Berlin the 
regime in the Soviet-occupied zone of Germany has unilaterally 
and with brutal force violated the existing Four-Power agree- 
ments regarding Berlin recognized to this day by the USSR. 


TOUCHED OFF BY SOVIETS 
The Federal Government notes with deep regret that this 
reckless act has been carried out with the consent of the 
Government of the USSR as the leading power in the Warsaw 


Pact. In giving its consent the Soviet Government has con- 
tradicted its Own constant assertions about wanting to solve 
the problem of Germany and Berlin by means of negotiations. 
Whilst the American President at his last press conference 
on 10 August expressed anew the readiness of the United 
States Government to negotiate on the problem of Germany 
and Berlin, the rulers of the Soviet-occupied zone of Germany 
have reacted to the West's desire for peace and negotiation 
by taking military measures. This reaction demonstrates, more 
strikingly than any words possibly could, to the whole world 
that the present crisis has been touched off alone by the 
German and Berlin policy pursued by the Soviets. 

It was the Government of the Soviet Union which through 
its statements on 10 November 1958 initiated the Berlin 
crisis. In the meantime that Government has pointed out in 
countless notes and statements that irrespective of its other 
aims, it did not contemplate infringing upon the freedom of 
West Berlin, but would, on the contrary, solemnly guarantee 
that freedom. How can these statements be reconciled with the 
events of the last few days? The agreements of the Soviet 
Union with the three Western powers were torn up, and the 
tanks of the People’s Army, the People’s Police and the 
Works Combat Groups which have been concentrated in and 
around East Berlin in order to give military support to that 
illegal attack on the status of the City of Berlin, offer. a 
foreboding of what would be the nature of the guarantee to 
be given to a so-called free city. 

On 13 August 1961 the world was witness to the first step 
along the way to the realization of the stated aims. The Four- 
Power statute of the City of Berlin, valid under international 
law, has been broken once more. That latest measure is at the 
same time the gravest and most brutal. The barricades set up 
within Berlin and between Berlin and the Soviet-occupied 
zone by the zonal authorities at the behest of their masters 
are obviously meant to foreshadow the cutting-off of the free 
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KONRAD ADENAUER 


part of the German capital from the Free World. 

In its decision of 12 August the puppet regime in the 
Soviet-occupied zone of Germany makes the futile attempt to 
motivate the alleged necessity of blocking all freedom of 
movement. It is beneath the dignity of the Federal Government 
to refute these distortions and false assertions in detail. They 
are gainsaid by reality itself. The Federal Government wants, 
however, to state emphatically that by this illegal action the 
rulers of the Soviet-occupied zone of Germany have shown to 
the whole world once and for all in which part of Germany 
militarism and aggression are practised. 


SOVIET ZONE MILITARISM 

In its very latest note of 3 August 1961 the Soviet Union 
in renewing its demand for the conclusion of a so-called peace 
treaty and for the transformation of the valid Four-Power 
status of the City of Berlin, or rather of West Berlin only, 
into a so-called free city, based that demand on the assertion 
that such measures were necessary to meet an alleged mili- 
tarism and revanchism in the Federal Republic. 

The Soviet Government again attempted to create the im- 
pression that responsible quarters in the Federal Republic 
intended to prepare for aggressive action against the Soviet 
Union or against some other state in the world. Anyone who 
comes to the Federal Republic can convince himself of the 
opposite, and the overwhelming majority of all the states 
throughout the world agree with us in the estimation of our 
peaceful policy directed exclusively to the defense of our vital 
interests. Anyone who today goes into East Berlin or the 
Soviet-occupied zone of Germany can see for himself that 
measures have been taken there which in the true sense wf the 
word deserve to be termed military and revanchist. These 
measures have, moreover, been applied at a time when the 
whole world is filled with the one hope that there may not be 
any warlike conflict. In such a situation, grave enough in 
itself, the rulers of the Soviet-occupied zone through military 
preparations are playing dangerously with fire. 

The Federal Government considers it essential to draw the 
attention of world public opinion to the true causes of that 
policy of force. It is not any militaristic and revanchist policies 
by the Federal Government, as alleged, that have caused the 
rulers of the Soviet zone of Germany to disclose their true 
intentions; but their action is the result of their refusal to 
let the people in the Soviet-occupied zone of Germany live 
according to the way of life which they desire. It is both 
macabre and grotesque when the spokesmen of the Ulbricht 
regime stand up and declare that the Germans in the Soviet- 
occupied zone have already exercised their right of self- 
determination. The permanent flow of refugees in recent 
weeks tells a different story—z.e. the true story. It is instructive 
to recall at what juncture the tide of refugees began to rise 
again. That was when the heavy threats by the Soviet Premier 
to conclude a peace treaty with the Soviet-occupied zone of 
Germany brought home to the people living there the hope- 
lessness of their situation. For these people the announcement 
of a separate treaty was a nightmare from which they wanted 


to escape under any circumstances. In their desperation they 
saw no other way out than to leave their homes in the Sovict-. 


occupied zone, abandoning their possessions and risking their 
lives, in order to begin a new life in’ freedom and start all 
over again in the Federal Republic. Their free decision to 
renounce their homeland was the only way in which they 
could practise what remained of their right to self-determina- 
tion. There was nothing left for them but to “vote with their 
feet.” By that vote these people have shown the world what 
they really want; they want freedom, not bondage. 
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COMMUNISM REJECTED BY F**s* GERMANS 

Reliable documentation in the hands vi the Federal Govern- 
ment shows that despite sixteen years of a reign of terror by 
Communist functionaries in the Soviet-occupied zone of 
Germany, over 90 per cent of the Germans living there reject 
the regime which oppresses them, despite the slave state 
forcibly imposed on them, and wish for nothing more ardently 
than to be united with the Germans who live in freedom. 

The Soviet Union keeps asserting that the present valid 
status of the City of Berlin is one of the causes of existing 
tensions. It is really mot necessary to reiterate that that asser- 
tion is incorrect. But it is certainly indicated to point out 
emphatically that solving the problem of Germany on‘ the 
basis of self-determination would be the best if not the only 
way to eliminate tensions and difficulties. Such a solution 
would indeed be 2 genuine contribution towards maintaining 
and securing peace in the world. 

In this grave situation, created by the lawless action of the 
rulers of the Soviet-occupied zone of Germany, the Federal 
Government keeps most closely in touch with its three Western 
allies. Together with them it will prepare the necessary 
measures. 

FULL AGREEMENT WITH NATO 


The Federal Government and its allies concur in their 
appraisal of the dangers threatening the Free World. The 
Foreign Ministers of the three Western powers and of the 
Federal Republic assembled for consultation in Paris two 
weeks ago. I can state with particular satisfaction that those 
consultations were held in a spirit of full mutual agreement. 
They were supplemented and confirmed by a detailed con- 
sultation between the Four Powers and all the other members 
of NATO. Thus it has been possible to achieve full agreement 
on the basic Western attitude, not only between ourselves 
and the Western Powers immediately concerned in the settle- 
ment of the German question, but also between all the NATO 
partners. After his discussions with the Foreign Ministers of 
France, Great Britain and the Federal Republic, the United 
States Secretary of State, Dean Rusk, informed the NATO 
Council who on this occasion again and unequivocally gave 
expression to the determination of all NATO countries to 
maintain the freedom of Berlin. At the same time the NATO 
Council reiterated its conviction that a peaceful and equitable 
solution of the problem of Germany including Berlin could 
only be achieved on the basis of the whole German nation’s 
right to self-determination. We shall continue these contacts 
in the coming weeks and months and shall in closest agreement 
with each other jointly take such action as may be necessary to 
ward off any Soviet attempts at curtailing the freedom of 
Berlin. 

Whilst, however, the Western powers and especially the 
Federal Government representing the free part of Germany 
have shown an almost infinite measure of patience in attempt- 
ing to bring about a. settlement of these problems, avoiding 
any step likely to strain or exacerbate the international situation 
any further, the Soviet Union considers that it can solve these 
problems by sanctioning illegal actions of the zonal rulers in 
a manner; contrary to law and the requirements of political 
reason. In this situation Europe and the North Atlantic De- 
fence Alliance simply have to prepare for the measures that 
are necessary to maintain our security and freedom. The 
Federal Government has taken note with great satisfaction of 
the excellent statement made by President Kennedy to the 
American people on 25 July. The Federal Government fully 
concurs with this statement. It shares the view that the West 
must, by uniting its military strength, prepare for the challenge 
directed against it. We know, and the Soviet Union knows, 
that the total military potential of the West is superior to that 
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of the Soviet Union. Hence the threats directed from time to 
time against one or other of the NATO partners by the 
Soviet Government to the effect that it would devastate their 
territory by atomic bombs, are dangerous; the Soviet Govern- 
ment must know that by any such blow it would touch off 
a counter-blow by which it would be annihilated. 

The Federal Republic of Germany, too, will have to take 
measures within the framework of the Atlantic Defence Or- 
ganization to strengthen its military preparedness in Order to 
assist and complement the efforts made particularly by the 
United States but also to a considerable extent by the other 
NATO partners. At this moment when the fate of Berlin, 
when our fate, is at stake, it is a dictate of self-preservation 
for us to declare our solidarity with our Western Allies and 
jointly with them to undertake the efforts that are necessary 
to meet the danger threatening us. 


HOPES FOR NEGOTIATIONS— 

Yet we are far from seeing in military measures a solution 
to the crisis artificially engendered by the Soviet Union. The 
Federal Government is not convinced that the Soviet Premier 
wishes to touch off a war that would devastate his own 
country, too. In fact, the Federal Government believes that 
it is possible now as before to find a way out of the situation 
in which the world finds itself, by means of negotiation. It 
is ready to support any approach to negotiations between the 
four powers responsible for Berlin and Germany as a whole. 
The Federal Government thinks it indispensable, however, 
to point out that the unilateral action taken by the rulers of 
the Soviet Zone of Germany with the consent of the Govern- 
ment of the USSR is a strain on the readiness to negotiate 
shown by the West. 

The Federal Government will nevertheless not abandon its 
hope that negotiations may soon be started that will enable 
the German problem and thus the Berlin question to be solved 
on the basis of the right of self-determination of nations. 


—ON THE BASIS OF SELF-DETERMINATION 

The principle that all nations should be given the right 
to determine their own national system, is making headway 
irresistibly throughout the world. The Federal Government 
is confident that it will prove possible to put this principle 
into effect in the heart of Europe, too, where today the right 
of se!f-determination is still being denied to 16 million Ger- 
mans. The Federal Government has repeatedly stated and 
reiterates on this occasion that it is prepared to cooperate in 
plans giving the Soviet Union security guarantees in the event 
of a reunification of Germany. The latest statement to this 
effect was made by me in this House on 17 June of this year. 
This intention of the Federal Government has not changed. 
The restoration of German unity would not only serve the 
cause of peace but also the well-considered security interests 
of the Soviet Union and would benefit all other nations. 

The three Western allies who, pursuant to the Four-Power 
agreement have undertaken a special commitment with regard 
to Berlin and Germany, have addressed an emphatic procest 
and a serious warning to the Soviet Union. They have desiz- 
nated the measures taken as illegal and as an irresponsible 
unilateral violation of existing arrangements. They have rightly 
repudiated the dishonest assertion contained in the so-called 
recommendation of the Warsaw Pact states alleging that these 
measures are in the interests of the German people; and they 
have emphasized that that assertion is nothing but an inter- 
ference with the internal affairs of the German people. 

What the German people think about those brutal measures 
could easily be found out. It would suffice to put this question 
to all Germans in the Federal Republic, in the Soviet-occupied 
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zone and in the whole of Berlin. The answer would be a 
passionate condemnation by the overwhelming majority of 
the German people. 

The Federal Government has the right and the duty to speak 
for the entire German people including those Germans who 
are condemned to silence by the despotic measures taken in 
the Soviet-occupied zone of Germany. The Federal Govern- 
ment appeals urgently to the Soviet Union at this critical 
moment to find its way back to a realistic manner of looking 
at things. It should be beneath the dignity of a great nation 
tO protect creatures who are despised by their own fellow- 
citizens. The Soviet Government and the Soviet people should 
not lend themselves to cooperating in the conversion into a 
concentration camp of part of a large neighboring country 
against the will of its inhabitants. It should be realized in 
Moscow that throughout the worid all those who believe in 
the right of self-determination of nations as recognized through 
the United Nations Charter, can only feel profound contempt 
for a regime that tramples this right of self-determination 
underfoot. A reformation of relations between tHe Soviet 
people and the German people is not possible along the lines 
pursued by the authorities of the Soviet zone of Germany. The 
Germans in that zone have come to hate and despise those who 
violate them in so inhuman a manner. And they must be 
having similar feelings towards those who support that system. 
The closing of the border is an unprecedented admission of 
bankruptcy. Ir shows that the people who are compelled to 
live in that part of Germany, can be prevented only by the 
use of physical force from leaving that paradise of workers 
and farmers. 


APPEAL FOR FREE ELECTIONS 

There is but one possibility of placing relations between the 
Soviet and German peoples on a new foundation: the German 
people must be given back the right, denied to no people on 
earth, to form, through a free and uninfluenced expression of 
their will, a government which would then be truly entitled 
to speak, act, and decide on behalf of the whole German 
nation. 

The Federal Government, moreover, appeals to the govern- 
ments of all those nations throughout the world who have 
signed or accepted the United Nations Charter. The measures 
carried out or announced by the Soviet zone authorities are, 
in fact, a flagrant violation of that basic law which is meant 
to be just as valid for the internal order of all nations as it 
is for the relations between them. 

It is with deep emotion that the Federal Government is 
mindful of the personal fates of the many millions who have 
fallen victim to those inhuman measures. Nearly three and a 
half million people have in recent years fled the Soviet-occu 
pied zone of Germany and the Eastern sector of Berlin because 
no other possibility of living a life in freedom was left to 
them. Relinquishing their occupations and leaving behind 
their property, they also broke off personal ties with their 
families, relatives, and friends. Now the door has been slammed 
in the face of countless people intending to take the same 
road. The Federal Government expresses the hope and, indeed, 
the conviction, that at the beginning of the negotiations, which 
it, too, desires, those measures will be revoked. Nothing 
would be better suited to convince the German people that 
such negotiations would serve the maintenance of world peace 
and contribute to a durable reorganization of relations between 
the nations. 

It is not enough to speak of peace; words to this effect 
should be followed by deeds to show that peace must exist 
not only between the nations but even more so and quite 
particularly within the nations. Every individual has a right 
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ROGER HILSMAN 


to live in peace. Absence of freedom is the most horrid form 
of restlessness. 

The Federal Government and with it all Germans in the 
Federal Republic of Germany feel in these days particularly 
close to the Germans in the Soviet-occupied zone. We are 
all aware of the obligation that we have explicitly taken upon 
us when adopting our Basic Law. We stated at the time that 
we acted also on behalf of those Germans to whom participa- 
tion was denied. To the entire German people on both sides 
of the zonal border we addressed our appeal to complete in 
free self-determination the unity and freedom of Germany. 
Our fellow-citizens in the Soviet-occupied zone should even 
in these critical days not doubt for a moment that we shall 
never slacken in striving passionately for the attainment of 
this great objective. We are sure of the support of all free 
nations in the world, and we have no doubt that the legitimate 
national concern of the whole German people will find 
fulfillment. The tenacious determination of all Germans in 
all parts of our country is a prerequisite to such success; no 
one in the world should ever doubt ‘the determination and 
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steadfastness of the Germans in this vital problem of our 
people. 
THE FREE WORLD WILL SUCCEED 

Let me finally say a few words to the inhabitants of the 
Eastern sector of Berlin and the Soviet zone of Germany. 
Your sorrow and suffering are our sorrow and suffering. In 
your particularly difficult situation you were able at least to 
derive some comfort from the thought that, if your lot should 
become quite unbearable, you could mend it by fleeing. Now 
it looks as if you had been deprived of this comfort, too. I 
request you with all my heart: do not abandon all hope of a 
better future for yourselves and your children. We are con- 
vinced that the Free World, and particularly we .here, shall 
some day be successful in our efforts to obtain freedom for 
you. The right to self-determination will continue its victorious 
march throughout the world and will not halt at the boundary 
of the Soviet zone. Believe me, the day will come when you 
will be united with us in freedom. We do not stand alone in 
the world; justice is on our side, and so are all the nations 
who love freedom. 


THE NEW COMMUNIST TACTIC 
By ROGER HILSMAN, The Director of Intelligence and Research, Department of State, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered at Institute of World Affairs, San Diego, California, August 10, 1961 


HE COLD WAR with Communist Russia has been with 

us for 16 years. And each year the Communist tactics 

are more subtle and complex. In the 1940's, it was sim- 
ple: The Soviet policy of expansion and the American policy 
of containment. The threat of direct Communist aggression 
remains, but new, more sonhisticated tactics are added every 
year. 
To most Americans, the basic danger over the past decade 
has been the threat of all-out thermonuclear war. The threat 
remains. Ir does and should demand our careful, constant atten- 
tion. 

Next. there has been the threat of “limited war’—old- 
fashioned, foot-slogging fighting on the ground—with artillery, 
machine guns, and grenades. This is the dirty, bitter business 
of direct, personal killing, as we knew it in Korea. 

Limited wars and total war are closely linked. A limited war 
can be the escalator carrying the world right up to the mush- 
room clouds. 

But even as we have pondered this connection—and have 
tried to prepare for both eventualities—the Communists have 
found what they regard as a new chink in our armor. The new 
tactic is internal war—using military force not across national 
boundaries, but inside them. 

This newest concept is guerrilla war—or, to use a more 
accurate term, internal war. 

It was this that President Kennedy had in mind in his 
speech to the n ation two weeks ago when he said: 

We face a challenge in Berlin, but there is also 
a challenge in Southeast Asia, where the-borders are less 
guarded, the enemy harder to find, and the dangers of 
Communism less apparent to those who have so little. 
We face a challenge in our own hemisphere.” 

Thus even while reheating the Berlin crisis, Khrushchev 
has stressed this third approach of internal war over and over 
again this past year. He sees the possibilities for internal wars 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin America as the best way of using 
force to expand the Communist empire with the least risk. 


He argues that nuclear war is too disastrous even for Leninists. 
Apparently he has begun to have his doubts about even limited 
war on the Korean model. 

We can take some credit for Khrushchev’s change of heart. 
Our strategic force to detcr nuclear war has paid its way. Our 
efforts to build ground forces, our alliances, and our sacrifices 
in Korea—the fact that we stood and fought—have all paid 
off. : 

In retrospect we can be proud of all this, though our pride 
should not lead to over-confidence. Moreover, we must beware 
of thinking: that these different tactics were separate or un- 
related. 

Even in the early stages of the cold war, the Soviets manipu- 
lated internal wars in Southeast Asia, Indonesia, the Philip- 
pines, India, Guatemala, and in vulnerable states in the Middle 
East. The Soviet leaders, bred as they were in an atmosphere 
of urban-based intrigue and revolutionary plotting, were 
pushed furthef in their thinking by the success of Mao Tse- 
tung’s peasant-based Chinese Communist revolution. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


The result ds that recently internal warfare has gained a new 
prominence in Soviet dogma.. What Khrushchev calls “wars 
of liberation” or “just wars” are now considered the most 
promising paths to further expansion. The theory enables 


- Moscow and Peiping to manipulate for their own purposes the 


political, economic, and social revolutionary fervor which is 
now sweeping much of the underdeveloped world. Since many 
governments are weak; since some are corrupt; since there is 
much injustice in the world; and since the Communist con- 
spirators are well trained and supplied, it is usually fairly easy 
to start or take advantage of an internal war and to claim that 
years of blood and terror are in the people's interest. Even 
when a government tries to undertake reform and keep the 
peace—as in Venezuela « Colombia—the Communists chant 
that the government is “repressive” and redouble their efforts. 

A second development is the flexibility and sophistication 
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in tactics of guerrilla terror and subversion. The Soviets con- 
tinue to sponsor Communist rebellions overtly wherever pos- 
sible. They also do their best to infiltrate nationalist movements 
against colonialism. They try especially hard to capture the 
extreme nationalists like’ Lumumba. They sponsor radical na- 
tionalism wherever they can find it, for the more violence 
there is in a country, the greater the Communists’ opportunity. 

If a democratic nationalist government is in power, Com- 
munists will advise that it separate itself from the West and 
permit the Communists to have “equal democratic rights’— 
that is, positions of power in the government, freedom to 
propagandize, and the right to officer regular forces or their 
own militia. 

If a colonial or reactionary government is in power, the 
Communists direct efforts along the entire spectrum of sub- 
version. They foster discontent in the cities, leading to demon- 
strations and strikes, perhaps to riots and mob action. Here 
their targets are student groups, labor unions, and left wing in- 
tellectuals. In the countryside, they establish guerrilla forces 
in inaccessible regions, move to peasant areas, and, through a 
judicious mixture—on the Chinese Communist and Castro 
Cuban patterns—of social reform, administration, and sheer 
terror, establish a base of political rule. Whenever possible, 
in both urban and rural sectors, they endeavor to create “peo- 
ple’s militias” as a device for organizing mass support to sup- 
plement their fulltime combatants. Thus they operate con- 
tinuously to undermine an unfriendly government, and differ 
in their handling of popular nationalist regimes only in the 
degree of their effort to influence the government directly and 
infiltrate its power centers. 

Let me repeat that this new Soviet emphasis on internal 
war does not mean that we can forget about the other, greater 
levels of war. Moscow's willingness to raise the Berlin issue 
indicates that their so-called “peaceful coexistence” does not 
rule out manufactured crises that run the risk of conventional 
or even nuclear war. In fact, they could not get away with 
internal war, except for the inhibitions imposed by these other 
two possibilities. 

The great advantage of internal war is that it is less risky 
and less conspicuous than the more violent wars. It also in- 
volves techniques that the Communists feel they have mas- 
tered and we have not. We must also remember that Khru- 
shchev is using his recently increased capacity to wage the more 
violent kinds of war to expand his freedom of maneuver in 
guerrilla war and to threaten escalation if we try to stop him. 

In short, the so-called nuclear stalemate has not served to 
inhibit violence. If anything, it has enabled the Communists 
to resort to a wider variety of force. Their new strength in 
nuclear weapons makes them all the more tempted to ad- 
venture with internal war. 

How can we help stop the Communists from destroying in- 
dependent states from within? At President Kennedy's direc- 
tion—as outlined in his second “State of the Union” message— 
steps have been taken in several parts of the government to 
meet this threat. The people in the Pentagon and we in the 
State Department have devoted special attention to it. 

Let me take up the question of how we stop the Commu- 
nists from destroying independent states from within under 
three headings: Military Security; Modernization and Re- 
form; and Political Factors, especially those unique political 
factors undercutting a regime’s stability. 

Here we must be very hard-headed—for there are several 
all-too-popular misconceptions. 


MILITARY SECURITY 
In my judgment, it is nonsense to think that regular forces 
trained for conventional war can handle jungle guerrilas ade- 
quately. Yet in spite of some very hard lessons—Magsay— 
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say in the Philippines, the British in Malaya, atid the French 
in Indo-China and Algeria—we have been slow to learn. 

Regular forces are vital to resist external aggression. But 
we must not be deluded by the desire of local generals’ for 
“prestige hardware” or by the traditionalists belief that well- 
trained regulars can do anything. 

Regular forces are essential for regular military tasks. But 
guerrilla warfare is something special. Conventional forces 
with heavy equipment in field formation tend to cluster 
together, centralizing their power on terrain that allows rapid 
movement. They rely on roads, consider strong points and 
cities as vital targets to defend, and so, when they do disperse, 
it is only to get tied down in static operations. In combat, 
rigid adherence to the principle of concentration keeps units 
at unwieldy battalion or even regimental levels, usually with 
erroneous stress on holding land rather than destroying enemy 
forces. 

It is ironic that we Americans have to learn this military 
lesson again in the 20th century. Have we forgotten that we 
were the ones who had to teach the British regulars “Indian 
fighting” back when we were still a colony? Have we forgot- 
ten that we taught the British regulars another kind of lesson 
in “Indian fighting” during our own revolution? 

We Americans have also forgotten that it was we who 
fought one of the most successful counter-guerrilla campaigns 
in history—in the Philippines back at the turn of the Century. 
We learned some fundamental military lessons then, and it is 
time we remembered them. 

After Aguinaldo’s Army was defeated and Aguinaldo him- 
self captured, some of the extremists took to the hills to be- 
come guerrillas. And they were not alone. For 300 years the 
Spanish had been fighting a guerrilla war with bands of 
religious fanatics in the southern islands. And further south, 
in Mindinao, the Moro remained unconquered. All these 
roamed the jungles and mountains—raiding, ambushing, kill- 
ing, and pillaging. 

The Army tried to fight the guerrilias, but with little suc- 
cess. The enemy faded into the jungle, and the unwieldy 
regular units were too burdened with equipment, too slow to 
follow. Regulars needed supply lines. They could not live off 
the country or do without ammunition trains or hospital corps. 

The regulars tended to establish a fixed base from which they 
sallied out. Thus the guerrilla always knew where they were 
and when their guard was lax. The stage was set for surprise 
attacks and massacre. 

In fact, one of these massacres was famous in the old Army 
—second only to Custer’s last stand. It occurred at Balangiga 
on the Island of Samar, and involved Company C of the Ninth 
Infantry, one of the finest regiments in the Army. At 6:40 a.m., 
the men were lined up before the cook shack, the opposite side 
of the parade ground from where their rifles were stacked. 
Suddenly the jungle came alive as 450 guerrillas charged. The 
regulars of Company C never had a chance. They fought bare- 
handed. One soldier killed several men with a baseball bat be- 
fore he was overwhelmed. The cook accounted for several more 
wich a meat cleaver. But soon it was all over. Twenty-four men 
escaped. The rest were killed and mutilated. 

But, finally, the United States found the solution to the 
guerrilla problem in the Philippines. We recruited native 
Filipinos—men wise to jungle ways, men who knew the trails 
and mountains as their own back yard. These were divided into 
small groups of 10, 15, 20, or 50: men, and over each group 
we put a trained American officer—a bold and determined 
leader. 

This was the famed Philippine Constabulary and the his- 
tory of their fabulous exploits is well worth reading. The 
story is told—and very well—in Vic Hurley's book, Jungle 
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Patrol, published about 30 years ago. 

The trick was constant patrolling over every trail, and 
careful attention to intelligence work. The jungle, nighttime, 
and surprise attack are the guerrilla’s weapons. The solution 
is to adopt the same weapons to fight him. 

During World War II our O.SS. guerrilla battalion oper- 
ated behind the enemy lines in Burma. Nothing pleased us 
more in those days than to have a regular Japanese force take 
out after us. They operated in large unwieldy units that were 
easy to ambush. Their movements were simple to follow 
through the mountains and jungle. We felt that our own 
existence was well justified when the Japanese had to take 
regular forces from front line fighting to chase a guerrilla 
unit. At one stage my outfit—consisting of four Americans 
and about 200 Burmese—kept a whole Japanese regiment of 
3,000 men marching and counter-marching over the moun- 
tains far away from the front lines. What we would have 
feared far more were smaller groups patrolling steadily— 
especially cavalry. 

In many parts of the world today counter guerrilla opera- 
tions conducted by regular troops rely on the tactic of sweeps 
through the countryside like those of the Japanese regiments 
that chased our guerrilla battalion in Burma. The sweeps are 
too well publicized and too cumbersome to bring results. This 
tactic leads to antagonism between the regular troops and the 
population. Villagers fear reprisals and refuse their heip. 
Soldiers sense they are in guerrilla territory and act accord- 
ingly toward the people. Military inadequacy leads to failure 
and so to defeat. 

I also fear that in the past our military aid programs for 
countries fighting against guerrillas have often followed the 
mistaken assumption that all war is similar to the large-scale 
tank and artillery engagements so familiar in western Europe. 
The tactics of guerrilla warfare and the customs and culture 
of the peoples, it seems to me, should determine the proper 
weapons for counter guerrilla forces. For instance, the moun- 
tain tribes of Burma prior to World War II conducted their 
wars with long knives—a kind of sword called a “dah"— 
and with one-shot muzzle-loading flintlocks. Burma's moun- 
tainous regions are sparsely settled and the semi-nomadic in- 
habitants constantly move from one mountain valley to an- 
other when the soil begins to wear out. Consequently, they 
see no point in holding ground or in taking ground, and 
their whole history in war is one of lightning raids, sneak 
attacks, and ambushes. 

Those of us in O.S.S. who tried to make our guerrilla troops 
attack a defended position or to stand by their own positions 


. reaped only disaster. We had to adapt our weapons and our 


tactics to the terrain and to the customs of the people. I found 


’ that my own troops, accustomed to fighting with knives, 


would wait until the enemy was within arm's reach before 
firing their guns. I also found that they saw no point in 
sticking around after exhausting the first clip-load of ammu- 
nition. They were brave in sneaking up on an enemy; they 
were brave in holding their fire in an ambush until an enemy 
was upon them; but their fundamental maxim was that the 
wise soldier lives to fight another day. The Americans who 
thought their purpose was to stand and hold found them- 
selves all alone in standing and holding. 

The lesson was obvious, it seems to me. I equipped my 
men with ‘submachine guns of .45 calibre. The men wanted 
to wait until the enemy was close before opening fire, and the 
jungle itself rarely permitted a shot ranging more than a few 
yards. I needed weapons with a large volume of fire power but 
neither range nor accuracy. I equipped my 8-man squads with 
7 submachine guns and one light machine gun. One squad had 
60 millimeter mortars to lay down an umbrella of fire to cover 
our withdrawal. Our tactics were traditional for guerrillas— 
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we ambushed, we hit and we ran. This particular unit, oper- 
ating behind the enemy line for six months, killed over 300 
of the enemy, blew up many bridges and ammunition and sup- 
ply dumps, and yet suffered less than a dozen casuaities. 

For effective counterguerrilla operations we need radical 
changes in organization, combat doctrine, and equipment. Our 
key units might be decentralized groups of fifty men, self- 
reliant and able to operate autonomously, fanned out into 
the countryside. The premium is on leadership, for only men 
of courage and great skill can make this system work; with 
such men, plus decent pay and training, counterguerrilla force 
should not be difficult to maintain. 

The operational concept is as follows: A guerrilla-infested 
part of the country is marked off and divided into sections. 
Each section is patrolled by one of these units, but all are 
in contact with a central headquarters, which in turn has a 
reserve force at its disposal. Upon contacting guerrilas, a 
patrol alerts headquarters and adjacent patrols. As the latter 
converge, headquarters dispatches paratroops or helicopter 
transports behind the enemy, who is panes and destroyed. 
Once an area is pacified, the government consolidates its con- 
trol and moves its forces on to the next section of land to be 
cleared. The main ingredients then are constant patrols, good 
communication facilities, rapid mobility, and a capacity for 
rapid concentration. 

One further point. The operations must cause minimum 
harm to the people, lest they become antagonistic to the 
government. The troops must be highly disciplined to respect 
civilian rights and property. They should offer help (ranging 
from field repairs to Magsaysay's offer of legal services in the 
Philippines). Cargo planes should carry in supplies, so that 
the forces do not have to live off the countryside. The onus 
for anti-civilian behavior should be diverted squarely to the 
guerrillas themselves. They are the ones who are compelled to 
take to repressive measures, seizing rice or conscripting men 
in their desperation. As they lose popular support, they will 
have nothing to fall back on as they suffer military defeats. 


MODERNIZATION AND REFORM 


I hope that this last point indicates my awareness of how 
important it is to have popular support in conducting an 
internal war. Many observers argue that stability and physical 
security are basically political issues, depending on the popu- 
larity of governments. To this they add that economic de- 
velopment is the key to popular support, and the criterion by 
which regimes will be judged. 

In the long run, popular support is essential for stable 
governments and a stable world. And there is no question 
that economic development, modernization, and reform, are 
key factors in creating popular support and stable govern- 
ments. But in my judgment it would be mistaken to think 
that guerrillas cannot thrive where governments are popular 
and where modernization, economic development, and reform 
are, going forward. And the usual corollary to this thought—+the 
notion that the existence of guerrillas is proof positive fina 
the government is unpopular and therefore not worth /sup- 
porting—is even more mistaken. It is, in fact, defeatist. We 
need modernization, economic development and reform to 
defeat guerrillas. But other things are also needed. _- 

Let me draw on my personal experience once more. When 
we fought in Burma, about 10 percent of the people were 
pro-West, another 10 percent were pro-enemy, and the rest 
were indifferent or turned inward towards their own family 
and village. Yet our guerrilla group performed with great 
success. We recruited men not only from the 10 percent who 
were pro-West, but also from the 80 percent who were in- 
different. We gave no quarter to the enemy and his supporters, 
but we did everything we could to avoid creating hardship for 
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the rest, and to help them when we could. We were careful 
to move around their growing crops. And when we had to ask 
them for food we paid or arranged an airdrop of double the 
amount of rice we took. Before the war was over it was the 
enemy and his supporters in the puppet government who ap- 
peared oppressive to the people—and not we guerrillas. 

The idea that guerrillas thrive only where the governmex: 
is unpopular may apply to the more developed parts of the 
world, But in many parts of the world, states are underde- 
veloped in the political-administrative sense as well as eco- 
nomically. The number of people are few who have the train- 
ing to perform the standard civil service jobs that we take for 
granted. Lacking that “steel frame” in which India takes such 
just pride, a government appears as a weak and distant 
entity to most villagers, except when it serves as a burden- 
some tax collector. In most lands, at least half the people are 
indifferent to a government. Even the active elements, ranged 
for or against the regime, are not too set in their political 
commitments. 

In these circumstances, maintaining the bare minimum 
of national services is enough to determine a nation’s fate in 
the short run. In the Congo, the collapse of two supports— 
the military Force Publique and Belgian technical service—re- 
vealed how far the state has to go before becoming an admin- 
istrative entity. 

By contrast, the Somali Republic, which gained its inde- 
pendence at the same time last year also faced a potentially 
difficult situation—of keeping newly joined regions and pow- 
erful tribal groups satisfied. As matters developed, no pseudo- 
popular manifestation of discontent emerged, thanks in part 
to a small but efficient western-trained civilian police force. 

As for modernization, although essential for the long haul, 
it cannot help much in a counterguerrilla program. Modern- 
ization inevitably uproots established social systems, produces 
political and economic dislocation and tension, and cannot de- 
liver results quickly enough to relieve these short-term pres- 
sures. 

However, there is mounting unrest in rural areas all over 
the world. What peasants increasingly crave is social justice 
and reform—at a minimum, the old way of life with the 
cruelties removed. 

This includes reform of land tenure arrangements, reasonable 
rent, credit, and market facilities, and simple modern tools. 
They may see ahead to the value of urban centers that buy their 
produce—instead of importing from abroad and forcing them 
to raise crops for export—and in turn manufacture for their 
simple needs. Finally, they crave peace and physical security. 

Yet there is a growing link between urban and rural unrest. 
As modernization begins, the poorer farmers drift to the city, 
there to form the hard core of the unemployed slum-dwellers 
who overtax the rudimentary metropolitan facilities. These 
unfortunates form the recruits for the city mobs that Com- 
munists and demagogues have been turning out in the Middle 
East and Latin America for the past 15 years. The political 
link between the two becomes clear when we see how the very 
poor are used as recruits for guerrilla forces in the rural 
areas and for “people's militia” in the urban regions. Commu- 
nists have long made use of the former in sustaining a re- 
bellion; Castro and “Che” Guevara have become adept at using 
both groups to support the present Cuban regime. In Latin 
America alone, Venezuela, Bolivia, Colombia, and Peru come 
immediately to mind as countries where the combined urban- 
rural problem exists. 

What is required first is a program of social reforni. Very 
often the conservative element in a community will struggle 
irrationally against all reform. As a consequence, we have en- 
countered in several parts of the world the amazing and suicidal 
spectacle of conservatives giving secret aid to the Communists 
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in order to undermine modest reformist efforts. 

Equally important is the need to indicate some effort and 
progress on the long path to modernization. Small results, if 
they prove the intent of a regime, can aspire faith that will 
outlast the distress of early change. Finally, where these efforts 
are combined with democratic government and mass party 
organization, the government can broaden its base of physical 
power. 

In Venezuela, for example, the ruling party has been fos- 
tering reform and change. It has also created a national organ- 
ization, with loyal popular militia elements to support ic. 
Though not professionals, militiarnen can keep the peace in 
the face of provocative demonstrations and can pertorm useful 
services in supplementing the work of regular forces. A gov- 
ernment that cannot get its image across to the peasantry or 
mobilize peasant support will find its functions in both these 
endeavors usurped by the Communists. 

To summarize my feeling on popularity, reform, and mod- 
ernization: (1) they are important ingredients but are not 


the determinants of events, (2) their role must be measured 


more in terms of their contributién to physical security than 
we generally realize. 


OTHER POLITICAL FACTORS 


Let me hurriedly refer to several other variations on the 
theme of internal security—the political factors that threaten 
the stability of new states. So far we have noted primarily the 
nature of the Communist threat and the issues of good gov- 
ernment and economic development. Unfortunately, on top of 
these universal problems, most states have to grapple with 
specific difficulties that create further divisions, induce ten- 
sions, and propel even the best intentioned regimes to violence. 
Among these difficulties are the following: 

(1) Antagonisms between underdeveloped states. The fa- 
miliar pattern of rivalry between neighbors, as old as history 
itself, exists with even greater intensity today because so many 
new states have suddenly sprung into being. Territorial claims 
and other sources of friction are still fresh, as in the Persian 
Gulf or India’s northern border regions. Such difficulties gen- 
erate tensions, arms races, and nationalistic fervor that Com- 
munists try to exploit. 

(2) Disagreements between regions of a state ot between 
a region and the center. The issues of regionalism in India; 
separatist movements in Indonesia, and tribalism in the frag- 
‘mented Congo are examples of serious challenges to govern- 
mental authority and stability. 

(3) Social Class Antagonism. It is characteristic of estab- 
lished economic elites that they feel themselves threatened 
from below and refuse to countenance the very reform that 
would ease the real dangers that they face. The great failures 
of old regimes in France before 1789 and Russia at the start 
of this century are but the outstanding instances of this his- 
toric problem that presents itself on almost every continent 


today. 


(4) Intense Disagreement Over Foreign Policy. Iraq's ad- 
herence to the Baghdad Pact despite internal opposition and 
disapproval by all other Arab states is a case in poini. Radical- 
nationalist African states accuse their neighbors of following 
a colonial, subservient line. In trying to get them on a com- 
parable course, radical states engage in clandestine operations 
to subvert neighboring regimes or support opposition factions 
whose ideology resembles their own. 

(5) Traditional Political Rivalries Within a Social Class. 
Colombia offers the leading example of two parties that, with- 
out basic social or ideological differences, became embroiled 
in a long civil war, so bitter as to cause over 250,000 casual- 
ties. This war literally superimposed itself on all the other 
problems of security that normally confront a developing state. 
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The ruling party in Burma split into hostile factions in 1958 
and the army had to act to keep that situation from frag- 
menting the country. 

(6) Lack of Popular Belief in the State as a Sovereign 
Entity. In large areas of Africa and the Middle East, normal 
loyalties follow either tribal and provincial lines or grand 
dreams of regional African or Arab unity. The state does at- 
tract some loyalty because it is a going concern, one that can 
be used as a lever of power at both these other levels. With 
this overlapping of loyalties, it is only too easy for a govern- 
ment to meddle in the affairs of its neighbors and further 
weaken their internal cohesion—always, of course, in the be- 
lief that its cause is just. ‘ 

(7) Ethnic or Racial Issues. Rebellious tribesmen are con- 
stant drains on national military power in various states 
throughout Asia and Africa. The Communists found in Ma- 
laya’s. Chinese community ready hands for their bloody insur- 
rection, partly because of inter-racial political rivalries. Indians 
in some Latin American countries are living at very low 
standards, are beginning to stir, and are potential bait for a 
Communist ethnic-economic appeal. Central-African pagans 
have strained relations with Moslem Arab northerners in a 
crossroad land that is beset by outside pressures. 

(8) Banditry is a cultural inheritance in many parts of 
the world. Bandits (or armed rural gangs) that flout the au- 
thorities and exploit local neighbors have long existed in many 
parts of the world—colored perhaps with varying degrees of 
political or ideological overtones, but essentially dedicated to 
violence. One thinks of recent illustrations in the Philippines, 
of traditional sporadic outbreaks in Java, of troubles experi- 
enced by the new state of Burma. These actions impoverish 
the peasant, ruin the government's authority, paralyze public 
morale and open the path to similar Communist tactics or, 
conversely, to establishment of Communist authority in that 
region. 

(9) Constitutional Crises. Unconstitutional extension of 
presidential power, so often exemplified in the history of 
Latin America, is one example of a constitutional crisis that 
may lead to political rarmoil when such excesses are tradition- 
ally resented and countered by violence. The seizure of power 
by a military junta is another. 

There are other obvious factors, such as the outburst of 
nationalism that may follow independence, proximity to Sino- 
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Soviet territory, the existence and strength of a Communist 
party and its orientation toward Moscow or Peiping, and of 
course revolts against colonial rule and white-minority rule in 
certain areas. The addition of just a few of these special 
hazards to the basic difficulties I described earlier places a tre- 
mendous strain upon a government's staying power. You can 
clearly see why I am saying that internal security is a problem 
in its own right and not simply a function of good government 


-or economic growth. 


Conclusion. There are many things we can do to help re- 
sponsible and friendly governments attack this problem all 
along the line. I have already illustrated how the training of 
armed forces can be better geared to the specific war against 
guerrillas. Equally important is the training of police and 
other forces to cope with the lesser manifestations of violence, 
not only in detection and surveillance but also in handling 
actual outbursts. We may find ourselves encouraging re- 


formers to organize mass parties, and in certain tense circum- 


stances we may need to help create citizens’ militia forces. We 
are seriously interested in broadening the will and capacity of 
friendly governments, to augment social and political reform 
programs as a basis for modernization. 

We must also look for ways to ease the access of beleaguered 
states to outside assistance. The Communists use the concept 
of state sovereignty as a device to seal off a land from “inter- 
vention” once they have made sufficient inroads. They use 
international law, appeals to neutralist neighbors, the un- 
pleasant reactions to what is called “Western imperialism,” 
and the threat of force in this effort. We must foster the 
growth and use of international organizations as sources of 
help—help on all the problems I have mentioned, and help 
that can be on the scene and in action before the crisis 
reaches its peak. In this way we may ward off a showdown or 
at the very least have elements there to indicate outside sup- 
port in being and on the way. 

In any event the United States must be prepared to be- 
come deeply involved. This effort may be costly, but careful 
and early involvement is far less expensive or dangerous than 
a crash program. The Communists are already committed 
everywhere, and unless we approach the problem in a sys- 
tematic way, with considerable thought, we will simply be 
paving the way for Mr. Khrushchev in his new and potent 
tactic—internal war. 


The Fate Of Our Country 


FORCES AT WORK TODAY 
By ARLEIGH BURKE, Admiral USN, (Ret.) 


Delivered before the National Press Club, Washington, D. C., August 3, 1961 


T IS A particularly great honor to be invited to talk 
before the National Press Club, for the members of the 
press through the years have proved themselves singularly 

effective in safeguarding the fundamental values and institu- 
tions of the American way of life. I have had the privilege 
and the responsibility of speaking in this room on two previ- 
ous occasions, and on each occasion I have been impressed, 
perhaps even more than you, with the importance of this 
forum. 

From the earliest days on record, the members of the press 
have been in the van of the efforts to mold our nation and 
to preserve its security. Indeed, even before our nation became 
a reality, Peter Zenger—with courage and determination— 
scored an important victory for freedom in the English 


Colonies. With the political freedom that was soon to follow,. 
the press exerted a vast and continuous impact on the trend 
of our national affairs. The Federalist Papers, for example, had 
a tremendous influence on the final form of our Constitution 
and on its ultimate ratification. And surely, as our nation grew, 
no group of men played a more important role in directing 
our attentions and energies than men like Greeley, Dana, Reid, 
and Pulitzer. 

Thus I feel greatly honored to have this opportunity to 
speak to the members of the press. You have inherited the 
proud traditions of your profession, and you bear the grave 
responsibilities which those traditions impose. 

My own career in the naval service has now: come to a 
close. After 42 years of duty—many years of peace, and some 
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of war—I am starting my retirement with considerable an- 
ticipation. And I know my long-suffering wife shares that 
anticipation with me. There is no question that retirement 
brings with it a certain sense of relief. I've sailed with the 
Navy all my adult life, in fair weather and foul. And as I 
left her Tuesday, she still remained the finest fighting force 
the world has ever seen. I am confident she will move out 
smartly in the future, under the very able leadership of our 
new Chief of Naval Operations. 

I have left my naval duties in the hands of Admiral Ander- 
son. But there are other responsibilities that I can never 
relinquish: the responsibilities that every citizen in our democ- 
racy faces. For no matter what our professions may be, no 
matter whether we are active or retired, each of us bears the 
responsibilities of his citizenship. Each of us carries his own 
share of the responsibilities that are fundamental to our 
concept of government—responsibilities that are dictated by 
conscience and directed by principles. These responsibilities 
are not unique to our era. My father and your fathers—all 
of our forebears—were required to meet the same type of 
responsibilities. And fortunately for this Republic, history 
shows that our forebears met them well, met them with 
wisdom and with the God-given strength that walks hand- 
in-hand with courage. 

Each age faces its own. conflicts and its own challenges. 
But the fundamental fact of our age, a fact blurred neither 
by symbolism nor by rhetoric, is that the future of the Free 
World, the conditions of human life for years to come are 
being determined now. The fate of our country—the future 
existence of our way of life—depends on what we as a nation, 
what we as individual citizens are willing to do today. That 
is why I would like to discuss briefly some of the forces at 
work in this troubled world, and how those forces may well 
affect the lives of our own generation and of generations to 
follow. Now, I'm not really going to say anything mew about 
those forces this afternoon. Nor will I advocate anything you 
don’t already believe. But I do want to give added emphasis 
to the seriousness of the present world situation and to the 
tremendous importance of our taking the steps that President 
Kennedy called for last week. 

Clearly astride our path toward a world of justice and order 
stands the relentless force of communism, a godless ideology 
that finds its seat of power and its center of control in the 
Soviet Union. Now one thing is most apparent about the 


leaders of the Soviet communist state today. They have 


become confident—very confident. And” with their con- 
fidence they have developed arrogance. That is why they are 
talking tough; that is why Khrushchev has dared to challenge 
us over Berlin. The reason for this confidence is that some 
fundamental changes have occurred in Soviet Russia, particu- 
larly in the last 5 or 6 years. 

Just a little over forty years ago, communism was virtually 
confined to a rented room in Zurich. When the Bolsheviks 
seized power they had nothing—certainly nothing to be proud 
of. In every area of the world there were countries with better 
industries, better schools, better farms, and better housing. 
The communist leaders felt inferior—and they were inferior. 
But men like Lenin and Stalin were, above all, realists. They 
recognized this inferiority, and they developed programs to 
change matters. The fantastic cost of these programs—not 
just in rubles, bur in degradation, deceit, and despair—was 
of no consequence. The communist hierarchy readily accepted 
the law that “the end justifies the means.” Purges, pogroms, 
and persecution were integral parts of their five-year plans. 
Yer these men were as diligent as they were ruthless. They 
worked hard, with concentration and great singleness of 
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purpose; and now, in the last decade, their plans have begun 
to pay off. 

The Soviet emphasis on scientific training gave birth to 
Sputnik, to Lunik, and to their man in space. And this 
scientific skill, combined with espionage and dogged de- 
termination, produced the Soviet missile capability: the 
“rockets” which Khrushchev so often rattles at the Free 
World. For the first time in Soviet history, they accomplished 
something before anyone else; and real accomplishment, in any 
society, is the father of confidence. The communists now feel 
they are better than the rest of the world. 


That is ome reason why they are confident. Burt there is 
another reason which is just as important. The communists 
have watched their “enemies” in the West very closely. They 
have looked for signs of weakness: for weakness in our al- 
liances, for weakness in our decisiveness, for weakness in our 
will. The communists have probed the soul of the Free World 
to see if we really practice what we preach, if we are really 
willing to stand up for principles—rather than merely spout 
pious platitudes. They have watched our deeds and ignored 
our diction. And all too often they found us wanting, our 
words trailing off to inaction and our opulence expressing 
itself in complacency. 

Many of the communist leaders do not believe that we in 
the United States will stand up for our principles. They do 
not believe that we will risk a fight for what we know is 
right. Menshikov has expressed this attitude very clearly. He 
stated that “... when the chips are down the American people 
won't fight for Berlin.” He would like to promote such a 
notion. 

And so with a growing arrogance born of their own con- 
fidence and of our suspected weakness, Khrushchev has thrown 
the issue of Berlin in our faces. 

But in considering Berlin it is extremely important that 
we recognize one fact. The future of the half-city of Berlin, 
this “bone in Khrushchev’s throat,” is mot an issue distinct 
and separate from the many other pressing international 
issues that confront our nation. Berlin is isolated geographical- 
ly, but politically, it is intimately related with everything else 
that is unfolding in the world: with the communist aggres- 
sions in Laos and South Vietnam; with communist exploitation 
of the situation in Cuba; and with the growing pressures 
‘throughout Latin America. The question of the freedom or 


' slavery of West Berlin is a very real part of ail our relations 


with the Sino-Soviet bloc. 

It is obvious that these relations are at present based on 
challenge and response—whether that challenge and that 
response be in South East Asia, in our own hemisphere, or 
in Central Europe; and our willingness and ability to respond 
in one area is directly related to our willingness and ability 
to meet challenges in other areas. 

Even if Khrushchev had not chosen to confront us with 
this issue at this time and at this place; or if the issue of 
Berlin becomes not a crisis but an unresolved question, we 
can be sure that the communists will still continue to present 
us with other issues, at other times and other places, in their 
drive towards world empire. Sometimes these issues will be 
primarily of-a military nature. At other times they will be 
economic, or psychological, or political. But one thing is 
certain: The patterned policy of communist pressure and con- 
flict will continue at an accelerated rate as long as they can 
hope that such a policy will be rewarding. 

Naturally, of course, our attentions are now focused on 
Berlin. Our efforts and our energies are directed toward Berlin 
because the issue is related to far more than the hopes and 
aspirations of 2 million Berliners, far more than to the 
ultimate reunification of a free Germany. Berlin is a symbol— 
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a symbol of freedom—safeguarded by Western unity and 
resolve. And the nature of our response can either strengthen 
that freedom, that unity, and that resolve—or it can bring an 
end to our united strength. Our treaties and treaty obligations 
are all in jeopardy, and should we vacillate or falter, the 
ultimate collapse of NATO—of SEATO and CENTO—of all 
our arrangements for mutual security, could well be measured 
in months, if not in weeks. 

You can be sure that Khrushchev recognizes the broad 
import of this issue. He is initiating the crisis in Berlin. 
There would be no crisis without his action. He is using this 
issue to test Free World stamina, courage, and strength of 
purpose. He is initiating this test of will, or perhaps it should 
be, this test of willingness to stand for principle. 

Khrushchev, perhaps better than many Americans, is aware 
of the profound effect this issue will have not only on those 
allied with us in common defense, but—just as importantly— 
on the uncommitted nations, on the emergent countries, on 
the wavering and the faltering. By pressing the question of 
Berlin in an acute and threatening form, Khrushchev hopes 
to impress these countries with the strength and power of the 
communists, and to demonstrate that the way of the future 
will be the communist way. 

At this point in history there is little to be gained by 


_examining the wartime circumstances and the subsequent 


treaty agreements which determined the present status of 
Berlin. Nor would it be profitable to reiterate the repeated 
violations of those agreements by the communists in an at- 
tempt to pry concessions from the West, or to test the viability 
and the will of free society. It should suffice to say that the 
Kremlin has been able to exploit this situation for the simple 
reason that we trusted them as a wartime ally—that we failed 
to recognize that their good words were only a mask tor 
their bad deeds. 

We overlooked the fact that a favorite Soviet card game is 
“Otchko,” where the rules make it illegal to deal off the top 
of the deck. And this time the Soviets have dealt themselves 
a good card, a high trump from the bottom. 

Now the communists are trying to force us to “knuckle 
under.” They want us to accept their superiority—to back 
down—to “walk back the cat.” 

The complicating factor is that they don’t plan to take over 
Berlin in one swallow. As Willy Brandt puts it, the Soviets will 
use “sala>i tactics” to slice away freedom a bite at a time, 
just as t, cy are seeking to do in the rest of the world. 

The communists will not confront us with the direct ques- 
tion of Soviet Union supremacy because they know we 
wouldn't accept’ that supremacy. But they will use the East 
German Government to serve as their proxy, to gradually 
erode our legal rights—rights that were obtained not by grant 
nor by negotiations with the Soviets, but rights that were 
won by war and confirmed by a series of agreements since 
1944. 

First they will want us to accept the validity of the 
“German Democratic Republic,” a tyranny neither chosen by 
the people nor responsive to their will. The communists will 
make it appear that what is at stake is not freedom of West 
Berlin and Western access, but merely a legal title, a paper 
transaction with all rights remaining intact.  . 

In the beginning, the status of Berlin may appear unchanged. 
But with the passage of time, the controls will tighten; regu- 
lations will become more stringent. Bit by bit, we will be 


‘forced to pay greater tribute for access to Berlin—tribute in 


the form of harassment, difficulties, and delays. The encroach- 
ments on our rights will increase, and slice by inevitable slice, 
freedom wili disappear until one day a city, now free, will be 
lost to the forces of communism without any issue appearing 
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important enough for us to take a stand—without any “Pearl 
Harbor” to galvanize our actions. 

That is why it is so important that we stand firm now, 
at the beginning, before the slicing process commences. Cer- 
tainly, we should always be prepared to negotiate with the 
Soviet Union on the modalities, on the details of occupation 
and access to Berlin. That is in keeping with our national 
policy. But at the same time we can never negotiate on our 
fundamental rights in Berlin. We must make it firmly under- 
stood that our rights—our obligations—to live up to the treaty 
obligations we accepted in regard to Berlin, just as our rights 
and our obligations to free men everywhere, are mot subject 
to negotiations nor to compromise. Our firmness, of course, 
will involve substantial risks—tremendous risks—but we must 
accept them. We must be prepared to do anything and every- 
thing our stand implies. The irony of the matter is that once 
the Soviets are convinced that we do mean business, that we 
will remain in Berlin at all costs, the risks of general war 
diminish rather than increase. The Soviets are well aware of 
our tremendous strength. They question only our willingness 
to use it. 

Our ability to convince our communist adversaries that we 
are determined to stand fast will, of course, depend on more 
than threats or statements of intent. The credibility of our 
position will depend essentially on two factors. The first of 
these, is the willingness of the people of the United States 
to acknowledge, and to accept, the possibility of a General 
War—the willingness to go all the way to win. Only after 
this decision has been reached and made abundantly clear 
both at home and abroad can the military decisions be made to 
handle the situation as it develops. But in times of peace— 
yet times of very definite peril—this willingness is sometimes 
difficult to engender. The pleasures of an easy summer and 
the comforts of a thriving economy can well obscure the 
seriousness of our times. 

And it is here, in this area, that you gathered in this room 
can make your most telling contributions to our national 
security. For it is you, the members of the press, who make 
Our citizens aware of the issues, who can inspire our citizens 
with the “will to win.” 

Without undue preoccupation with the military aspects, 
without belligerence or propaganda, without exaggeration or 
dramatic speculation, you can mobilize the opinions of 180 
million people. You can point out the meaning of our com- 
mitment. You can discuss the pitfalls and the perils. And 
with such enlightenment will come the individual and national 
willingness that will give credence to our words. 


Naturally, the credibility of our stand would be seriously 
impaired should we fail to support our national will with 
the material things, with military hardware to reinforce our 
determination to help make our resolution both effective 
and believable. That is why in his speech last week President 
Kennedy, when he addressed himself to the problem of Berlin, 
also called for increased measures to strengthen our military 
forces in order to give us the additional naval power, the ad- 
ditional ground forces and air support, and the heightened 
readiness, to more fully prepare us for whatever the future 
may bring, whether that future will continue to be an uneasy 
peace or a future darkened by limited or even a general 
nuclear war. Knowing the tremendous strength of our military 
forces, I can assure you that we will be ready for any eventu- 
ality. 

The coming months and years will offer the supreme test 
of our concept of life, a concept based on the abilities of the 
sovereign individual; on disciplined individuals motivated by 
fundamental principles, by a sense of justice, by moderation 
and integrity. 
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We live in a free world, but we are confronted by a world 
of coercion, a world where men are disciplined by force, by 
terror and intimidation. There is only one effective response 
to this challenge. We must provide our own form of dis- 
cipline—the discipline that springs from within: self-dis- 
cipline. This is the only effective form of discipline possible 
in a democracy. For discipline imposed from some other 
source, such as laws or regulations, can have only a limited 
effect. Laws dictate what we should mot do. But the vital 
issues of our times are not a question of what we should not 
do, but much more what we should do. When President 
Kennedy said “Ask not what your country can do for you— 
ask what you can do for your country,” I believe it was a 
question to which, deep in our hearts, we already knew the 
answer. 

If we want to preserve our society, we must practice the 
virtues that we praise. We must work harder to enlarge the 
advantages of free competition. As citizens, we must be willing 
to compete with one another and with the world; we must 
be determined that the United States will win that competi- 
tion. We must have the will to win. As a nation we must 
strive to excel. Every worker, every union member, every 
executive, and every student must re-emphasize the high 
standards of performance that are the backbone of our national 
strength. And with every act to improve ourselves and our 
nation, we must recognize that the very heart of any nation 
is its principles. Our principles must be the driving force 
behind our actions and the standard against which those 
actions are measured. For our principles and our willingness 
to stand up for them made this nation what it is today; and 
those same principles, that same willingness, will preserve us 
in the future. 
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As I close, permit me to voice one more thought, directed 
not to Americans but to those outside this nation, to those 
who choose to stand with us, and to those who may choose 
to stand against us. In the tfagic aftermath of the Second 
World War, the United States expended significant energy 
and resources for the cause of all mankind. With a compassion 
and an understanding unique in history, we have aided both 
friend and former foe alike to recover from the destruction 
brought on by war. In the interest of the dignity and welfare 
of man we developed the Marshall Plan and other measures 
to alleviate misery, to raise hope in areas where there was only 
despair. We have not always been successful, but we have tried. 
We have given freely and we have asked little in return. But 
there is one thing that we will never give, either willingly or 
through coercion—and that is our freedom, or the freedom of 
those who ask our help. 

There have been other men in other eras—who non. 
strued the temper of our people. The last three wars were 
started by nations that did not realize we would fight for 
our principles. They judged our efforts to promote peace as a 
sign of cowardice. They looked on our debates as a sign of 
division. They ridiculed our efforts to help others .. “do- 
goodism,” betraying weakness. To anyone in our era who 
might be prompted to make the same fatal miscalculation, I 
urgently suggest that he look to the past, before he projects 
himself into a fearful future. 

Two hundred years ago our forefathers, while recognizing 
the horrors of war, understood that people must stand ready 
to fight for what is right. Despite the passage of time, despite 
the prosperity of our nation, Americans retain this funda- 
mental conviction. I am confident that they stand ready to meet 
the challenges of the future—whatever they may be. 


e s 
National Survival Endangered 
CENSURING OF LEADERS OF ARMED FORCES 
By BARRY GOLDWATER, Senator from Arizona 


Delivered to a State Convention of tie American Legion, Department of Texas, Houston, Texas, July 28, 1961 


OMMANDER TURNER, honored guests and fellow 
Legionnaires, I am both honored and proud to be 
with you today and to contribute what little I might 

to making this great convention in this great State an occasion 
memorable by its success. And my pride does not stem solely 
from the fact that I have been a member in good standing 
of the American Legion's Thunderbird Post No. 41 in Phoenix, 
Ariz., for the past 16 years. It goes beyond that to con- 
siderations such as our shared devotion to the freedom of 
mankind, our joint enthusiasm for the United States of Ameri- 
ca and our collective concern for the dangers and events which 
threaten the cause of freedom and our national interests. Let 
me say that I am proud to be a member of this great organiza- 
tion which maintains a high, unwavering brand of patriotism 
and makes no apology for its allegiance. 

Now this is particularly important today. For there are 
influences at work which would like us to believe that patriot- 
ism is outdated; that devotion to country is of one piece with 
unrealistic isolationism; that to love one’s national symbols 
and institutions is some species of treason to the United 
Nations. 

And there are voices that urge appeasement and accom- 
modation in our attitude toward international communism 
and whisper “I'd rather be Red than dead.” There are, un- 


fortunately, people among us who would crawl to Moscow on 
their hands and knees rather than run the risk of a shooting 
war with the enemies of freedom. These are the people who 
would play into the enemy's hands by assuring him that no 
matter what he does to overthrow freedom anywhere in the 
world we will not act from strength because it might mean 
war. And I would remind you today that such assurance is 
all that communism needs to take over the world—a guarantee 
of immunity. 

There is a need today for extreme vigilance on the part of 
great patriotic organizations such as the American Legion. 
And there is a great need for open declarations by organiza- 
tions such as ours which speak for men who know what it 
means to fight and risk death for their country. The Legion 
must never hesitate to make its voice heard and its weight 
felt for the development of sound policies in the conduct of 
our struggle with the forces that would enslave the world. 

[ believe that the American Legion has a special responsi- 
bility for helping the people of the United States understand 
the nature and extent of the challenge we face and for helping 
them to understand the consequences of trying to meet that 
challenge with half-hearted attempts to maintain something 
called peaceful coexistence. 

Now I have already mentioned disquieting developments 
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which we are witnessing in face of this global challenge. And 
today I want to devote some time in my remarks to one 
particular trend of events over which I believe your organiza- 
tion should have grave concern. I refer to the repeated and 
growing attacks being made on our military leaders and to 
the strenuous efforts being made to muzzle them and prevent 
them from telling their troops and the American people some 
of the facts which they should know. 

These attacks on the men in uniform—particularly those 
in positions of responsibility and command—began early in 
the life of the new administration. They began with the cen- 
suring of some remarks prepared for delivery by Adm. Arleigh 
A. Burke, then Chief of Naval Operations. And this has set 
the pattern for repeated interference by civilian officials of the 
new administration into the realm of public utterances by our 
military leaders. 

Another move came in the Congress of the United States 
when a member of the Senate Armed Services Committee 
attempted by innuendo to saddle the Joint Chiefs of Staff with 
blame for the Cuban invasion fiasco. This was an especially 
devious attack since the member in question emerged from 
an executive session of the committee and demanded the 
resignation of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs. He left the 
erroneous inference that something had been revealed at the 
closed session which would warrant such a demand. Of course, 
the demand was aot honored. It wasn’t even taken seriously. 
But, it had the effect of undermining public confidence in the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and our military leadership at a par- 
ticularly critical time in our history. It served no purpose but 
to further confuse the entire Cuban situation which has never 
been clarified to the satisfaction of the American people. And, 
I would remind you that only the national administration can 
do this job—the job of assigning the responsibility for a 
chaotic, poorly planned and totally inadequate venture. I don’t 
believe it is sufficient for the President merely to say he was 
assuming all the responsibility and let it go at that. 

Along this same line, it is now becoming popular in the 
National Government to investigate and censure military 
men who have any words of warning to say about Communist 
influences in American life. You men who have fought in 
wars must wonder what kind of struggle we are waging when 
it becomes a censurable offense to discuss the tactics of the 
enemy. Regardless of what the official policy might be, there 
can be no denying that communism is our enemy. Communism 
is our sworn enemy. It strives to take over and enslave the 
United States of America as well as the entire world. And 
against this backdrop it becomes not merely an arguable 
question of military etiquette whether we are to know every 
possible facet of the enemy's operation. It becomes a question 
of our national survival. 

Even though our peril is great, we find a situation develop- 
ing where military commanders are in danger of being charged 
with “rightwing political theories” if they have the temerity 
to call attention to our danger and point out the methods 
used most successfully by our enemies. One of our able 
generals already has been censured as the result of an investi- 
gation which disclosed that his—and I quote—"“strong anti- 
Communist feeling frequently led his talks to become heated 
and intense with the use of excessively strong language.” 

Believe me, in the situation we face today our anticommu- 
nism better be strong or freedom will vanish from the face of 
the earth. What our attitude toward communism needs today 
is a lot more heat than many people in official positions are 
inclined to bring to this vital task. This is no pink tea we are 
engaged in—it is a grim battle to the death. 

But, curiously enough, we find the Defense Department 
today threatening to crack down on cold war seminars held by 
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military commanders to increase public awareness “of the 
danger of the Communist menace.” The estensible reason for 
this action is a memorandum by Senator William Fulbright 
to the Secretary of Defense which complains about an em- 
phasis in these seminars on the dangers of internal Communist 
infiltration. According to Senator Fulbright—at least as his 
memorandum has been reported in the press—this emphasis 
is the result of what he calls “the virus of right wing radical- 
ism.” I guess we are supposed to believe that emphasizing the 
danger of internal Communist infiltration is some kind of a 
crime. Or perhaps the idea is to foster the belief that there is 
no such danger; or that only persons of a particular shade of 
political opinion are concerned with such a danger. This, of 
course, does a grave injustice to the American people. 

Because the vast majority of the American people—of all 
political hues—are deeply concerned over the menace of 
Communist infiltration. And they should be concerned, for any 
relaxation of our national vigilance on this score could spell 
disaster, quick and certain disaster. 

This is a problem which involves us all. It is not something 
that can be wished away by ascribing the primary emphasis 
on it to one area of political thought. The concern belongs to 
all groups and the threat applies to all groups. It is the legiti- 
mate worry of every honest American. ° 

Now let me say that not even the War College is safe 
from attack in this strange campaign where the virility of 
a military man’s patriotism is equated with so-called right- 
wing politics. Among other things suggested by the Fulbright 
memorandum is a request that the role of the National War 
College in providing instruction on cold war problems be 
reviewed. The Senator would place special stress in this review 
on the relationship to the college of such private groups as 
the Foreign Policy Research Institute, the Institute for Ameri- 
can Strategy, and the Richardson Foundation. 

My understanding is that Senator Fulbright prepared his 
memorandum as chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. And I am happy to inform you that a Democratic 
member of the Senate Armed Services Committee, which has 
a more direct sesponsibility with the security of the Nation, 
has taken strong issue with the contents of that memorandum. 
My reference is to Senator Strom Thurmond, of South 
Carolina, who has described the memorandum as—and let me 
quote—"a dastardly attempt to intimidate the commanders of 
U. S. Armed Forces and prevent those commanders from 
teaching their troops the nature of the menace of world 
communism.” 

But let me continue to quote from Senator Thurmorid 
because I believe his views on this situation are of the utmost 
importance. Here is what he says: 


“The principle source of strength of the United States 
lies in an understanding of our citizens of the principles 
of government on which our country was founded and 
the vast gulf between these principles and the insidious 
nature of world communism. There is particular need 
for such an understanding by members of our Armed 
Forces, as is demonstrated by the fact that about 38 per 
cent of the American troops captured by the Communists 
in Korea are reported to have given comfort to the 
enemy. 

“The memorandum which originated within the For- 
eign Relations Committee of the Senate, according to 
press reports, charged that the military is teaching the 
troops that our defeats in the war against communism are 
the result of appeasement and a ‘soft’ attitude by our 
Government. I hope the charge is correct, for it re- 
fortifies my belief that our military officers do understand 
the threat from communism, and are giving their person- 
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nel the truth, and knowledge of the truth is the only 
means by which our troops can be equipped to combat 
effectively the Communist evil.” 

And, of course, the leaders of our Air Force have come in 
for more than a fair share of the recent attacks. These are 
the men, I would point out, who direct that part of our 
military might most feared by the Russians and most important 
to the United States. This is the military force that the Rus- 
sians would like to disarm if we are ever foolish enough to 
enter into a disarmament agreement. However, the importance 
of the U. S. Air Force in the present balance of power through- 
out the world has not discouraged some efforts to discredit 
its leaders and hold them up to ridicule as irresponsible war- 
mongers. 

Perhaps the most ridiculous, farfetched attack of this kind 
was made on Gen. Curtis LeMay, Air Force Chief of Staff. 
It was based on published report that the General had told a 
Senator's wife that a nuclear war was inevitable within a 
certain period of time. Now as ridiculous as the source of this 
report was, General LeMay actually had to defend himself 
against the charge and make it plain that he had never made 
any such statement. ; 

If we aren’ careful, our military men will become so busy 
defending themselves against trumped-up allegations they 
won't have time to devote to the vital and serious job of 
defending our ramparts. 

I emphasize this situation today because it is assuming 
alarming proportions at a time when the President of the 
United States is placing heavier and heavier stress on the 
need for military preparations in connection with the Berlin 
crisis. This certainly is no time for any group, much less officials 
within the Government, to be acting in a way that results in 
downgrading the leaders of our military establishments. 

But all you have to do is refer to your daily newspapers 
and your service publications to get a good idea of what. is 
happening. Let me quote a few of them for you: 

Here’s one from the Aviation Daily for April 20, te, 
which says: “The trend toward one-man censorship and review 
of all information from the Pentagon continues to accelerate, 
with Assistant Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs, Arthur 
Sylvester, now ruling on virtually every item.” 

And from the Army, Navy Air Force Journal of May 13, 
1961. This says: Professional military thought and expression 
is under attack at the Pentagon. Curiously, the assault on 
independent thinking and professional writing by career 
military men comes at a time when the Department of Defense 
and the White House are weighed heavily with academicians 
who have been in the forefront of the fight for freedom of 
thought and expression.” 

The Milwaukee Journal, on April 17, 1961, contains this 
attack on military men. And I quote: “The admirals and 
generals form pretty much a ‘closed and mean union.’ They 
are in positions of great power. Some of them tend to reject 
limitation on that power. They undermine official policy.” 

That's not all. Writer Thomas B. Ross, in the Chicago 
Sun-Times, of July 20, 1961, reports that Gen. Curtis LeMay 
is in the middle of new Pentagon controversy. And he adds 
this significant comment: “High-ranking Air Force officers 
and their friends in Congress are convinced that a dangerous 
movement is afoot to ‘get’ LeMay as a means of undermining 
a ‘hard’ line on Berlin.” 

Now I suggest that if there is validity in censuring the 
remarks of our military leaders there is even more validity in 
censuring the remarks of some of our other high officials. 

For example, when Adlai Stevenson returned from his quick 
trip through Latin-American countries he reported that any 

effort on our part to take strong action to rid Cuba of Com- 
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munist rule would lose us friends in those countries. This kind 
of inaccurate reporting by an American official certainly 
could do with some censuring. My Latin-American friends, 
and I have many of them in many countries of the Western 
Hemisphere, are asking why the greatest power in the world 
is acting like a frightened rabbit regarding Castro and his 
Communists. 

Then the remark attributed to one of your fellow Texans 


that the issue now is “freedom or starvation” certainly should - 


have received some upstairs attention, for the issue today is 
“freedom or slavery.” 

These officials who make such misleading remarks either 
don’t know what they are saying, which I would like to believe, 
or they have been engulfed with the idea that, in a war with 
an enemy who has announced his intention to destroy you, 
we can win by appeasement and molly-coddling. And this 
is patently ridiculous. 

Today, as never before, we must emphasize every facility 
which we possess to aid our cause in the great global struggle. 
Every free world statesman who ever tried to talk to a Com- 
munist has been forced to recognize a language barrier. Both 
sides may use the same words, but they have different meanings 
to each. So, while talks may sound as if some general agree- 
ment has been reached, it is not necessarily true. 

This is a serious problem we have to solve. The Communists 
may not want to understand some of our words today, but 
we have something they do fully understand and which they 
respect. That one thing is our national strength. I mean our 
moral strength, and the military might to back it up. The 
job ahead of us is to keep that national strength so overwhelm- 
ingily powerful that the Communists will have to come to 
school to us to learn our meanings. They must come to learn 
that they cannot pervert the meaning of human dignity and 
turn it to their own vicious purposes. 

And while we are teaching the Communists this lesson, we 
will keep order in the classroom with the mightiest and most 
versatile fighting force we have ever possessed. In an era of 
what would have once passed for peace, we have built a 
military capability greater than we have ever sent to war. 
True, we have fewer divisions under arms, and fewer ships 
and aircraft than we had at the ‘peak of our power in World 
War II. But quality weapons and modern delivery systems add 
up to a firepower potential—yes, a destruction potential— 
far and away greater than we ever had to build for past wars. 
This is our strength in being. 

This strength is fully capable of winning the decision in any 
war that might start in the near future, provided, of course, 
that such a war would be fought to win—and not underground 
rules of timidity giving an enemy sanctuary beyond the Yalu, 
or any other such line. 

If any potential enemy becomes an actual one in a shooting 
sense, we are going to have to go in and get him, wherever he 
may be. And we can get him. We can get him, as I said, in 
the near future. 

What we have to do now is to be sure we can do it whenever 
it may be necessary. 

And to make sure of this we need more than machines. 
We need men of ability and vision, and now is the time to 
attract and to hold such men in both the civilian and military 
comfnunities. I have in mind people who will bring to their 
tasks the same level of professional qualifications, the same 
unswerving loyalty, the same dedication to service as we see 
today in our Joint Chiefs of Staff and in our other military 
leaders. 

Our national objectives are ill-served, as I have said, when 
the stature of these men is degraded. I deplore the attacks 
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that have been made upon these men. We have always had in 
this country a haunting fear of a spectre we label “militarism.” 
And we have built elaborate organizations to protect ourselves 
against this spectre. It is high time now that we recognize 
that our military forces are vital organs of the body politic 
as well as essential organs of our defense. As such they should 
be nourished and encouraged rather than attacked and intimi- 
dated. 

In conclusion, I would remind you that the President 
has, in speaking of those nations who would make themselves 
our adversaries said: 

' “We must not tempt them with weakness. For only 
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when our arms are sufficient beyond doubt can we be 
certain beyond doubt that they will never be employed.” 
I am certain that every true American stands with the 
President in this, just as they do on the Berlin situation 
where he firmly restated our intention to stand up to the Com- 
munists. In this, I believe our President took the only stand 
that an American leader can take. And, I believe the American 
people are willing to make the sacrifice necessary to back it up. 
But this strong stand must be maintained with more than 
just words. There cah be no pulling back. For, in this situation, 
if we take one backward step Europe will be lost. 
Thank you. Y 


-A History Of Communist Aggression 
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foremost industrialists and a prominent maker of 

history. Instinctively, of course, we would brush 
this statement aside, as indeed, many in the past have. 
But actually this extreme observation cannot be written off 
entirely because, in fact, there is much bunk in the written 
histories of Eastern Europe and Central Asia which constitute 
primary and basic parts of the composite history of communist 
aggression. In our schools and in the public forum much of 
this bunk is being uncritically transmitted, and the results 
become clearly and appallingly evident in the bleak record of 
our struggle with communism. 

For some quite intellectually vulnerable critics of these 
indispensable seminars this may be the introduction to an 
“extremist speech.” However, it cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that the contents of this lecture are open to any 
honest criticism by popular deliberation rather than by secret 
memoranda. Many scholars, writers, and leaders with a keen 
sense of history have pointed to this grave defect in the 
fundamental history of communist aggression. Among them, 
even President Truman has said: “I have several histories of 
Russia—not one of which has been satisfactory. Most of them 
are based on ideas that were formed before the man started 
his book and are not based on facts."! In short, if our 
historical accounts of Russia, the base of the world communist 
conspiracy, are inaccurate and even fictitious, then what can 
be expected of our higher formulations of thought, concept, 
policy, and operation regarding this global menace? 


H terres IS BUNK—so observed one of America’s 


LESSONS FROM THE HISTORY OF COMMUNIST AGGRESSION 

“Human history,” said H. G. Wells, “is in essence a history 
of ideas.” The history of communist aggression is undoubtedly 
a major episode of human history and in basic essence sharpens 
the contrast between the ideas of national and personal 
freedom and those of imperialist domination and totalitarian 
control. History, one can say, is philosophy teaching by ex- 
amples, and the examples we shall gonsider here are not, as 
Khrushchev would have it, evidence of any spurious contest 
between communism and capitalism but, instead, growing 
examples of Soviet Russian imperialism and colonialism 
versus national self-determination and personal liberty. Need- 
less to say, those who do not know or remember the history 
of communist aggression are condemned to repeat it. 

Whar, then, can we learn from this history? What are the 


general lessons to be gained from the history of communist 
aggression? For one, this history provides an indispensable 
background for our understanding of the motives, aims, and 
actions of the last formidable imperialist power on earth. It, 
more than anything else, empirically and concretely answers 
the essential question, “How did this menace come to be what 
it is?” In effect, it answers the further crucial question, “What 
is the nature of the threat?” Second, the history of communist 
aggression portrays a genetic development of conquest, preda- 
tion and exploitation without which pure analysis remains 
steri:e. In this respect, our short understanding of this history 
explains in largest measure our persistent misconception of the 
Soviet Union, our gullibility for skillful Russian propaganda, 
and our constant reactionism to the cold war ventures of the 
adversary. 

The third important product of a complete history of com- 
munist aggression is a vivid appreciation of what the aggressed, 
the conquered think and feel about the nature of the disease 
rather than what we, at a remote distance in time, place or 
experience, think it to be or what the conqueror pretends it 
to be. For example, in 1956 the Hungarian patriot shouted, 
“Russkie, go home!” instead of wasting his breath on the myth 
of communism, and earlier in the same year the Georgian 
patriot scrawled on the public buildings of Tiflis the positive 
slogan “Long live an independent Georgia!” instead of the 
negative one “Down with communism!” These and endless 
more teachings by example lead to the fourth benefit derived 
from the history of communist aggression, namely, the insights 
obtained for opportunities of action, of the positive offensive, 
against the calculating ahd increasingly confident enemy. 

Thus a complete and factually grounded history of com- 
munist aggression is indispensable to our thoughts and actions 
in the permanent cold war staged by Moscow. It is no more 
necessary for our behavior and operations in any hot Global 
war. The history of communist aggression is the very basis of 
justification and confirmation of the sound warning given 
by the renowned Russian philosopher, Nicholas Berdyaev: 
“It is particularly: important for Western minds to understand 
the national roots of Russian Communism and the fact that 
it was Russian history which determined its limits and shaped 
its character. A knowledge of Marxism will not help in this.” 
As one views the history of communist aggression over the 
years—including even the form of spiritual aggression against 
certain non-Russian nations prior to 1917—this sober warning 
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-ounded by one of Russia’s greats in this century cannot be 
repeated too often. 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE WHITE RUSSIAN EMPIRE 


It is am open secret that we Americans are not exactly 
conspicuous in the areas of historical research, interpretation, 
and analysis. In fact, until recently, in our schools and in our 
daily existence we have even shown a disdain for historical 
inquiry and historical understanding. With regard to the reality 
of communist aggression some of us woke up only when 
colonial Moscow took to overt means of threat and bluff 
against the interests of the United States following World 
War II. Of little concern was it to most of us that we, by 
private or official agency, helped substantially to build up 
this monster from 1917 to the present, either by commission 
or omission of various deeds and works. Without the in- 
dispensable aid of history we were content to form our 
illusions, some of which thrive this very day, such as the 
illusion that the cold war began in 1947, or the illusion that 
communist aggression commenced with the Russian invasion 
of Poland in September 1939, or the illusion that if Marx 
hadn't existed, we would not be threatened from the Russian 
source today. These and other illusions can only be permanently 
dissolved by grasping the major forces and patterns in the 
history of communist aggression. 

As Berdyaev, Struve and others solidly teach, it is impossible 
to arrive at such a grasp without an intensive analysis of the 
real, empirical background to the series of communist ag- 
gressions in our time. The roots of these aggressions by Soviet 
Russia rest deep in the background presented by the White 
Russian Empire of the Czars. Every conceivable communist 
technique today has an able institutional precedent in the 
empire-building enterprise started by Ivan the Terrible in 
the 16th cenrury: divide-and-conquer, conspiratorial networks, 
genocide, Russification, two steps forward and one backward, 
broken treaties, a self-assuring mystical messianism, smoke- 
screens of totalistic ideologies, political partitionism, the police 
state, inventions and distortions of history, incitement of class 
struggles, slave labor, anti-semitic pogroms, Potemkin village 
tactics, “peaceful coexistence”—in brief, the fashioned imple- 
ments of cold war gaming aimed at eventual conquest. 

Lest we deceive ourselves, we are bucking up against 500 
years of cumulative empire-building experience from which 
Lenin primarily drew on and von Clausewitz distilled his 
classic cold war formulations. It is an experience based on the 
institutional nexus of internal totalitarian rule and external 
imperialism and colonialism. It is an experience masked by a 
succession of deceptive ideologies: the Third Rome doctrine 
of Orthodox supremacy, racist Pan-Slavism, and materialistic 
communism.* Where it serves Moscow's purposes, each of 
these is put into use today. For example, the Morros testimony 
which led to the Soble spy case in New York brought out 
the fact that, as Morros put it, the “Russian plot . . . goes 
beyond communism. They are for Pan-Slavism on a scale 
more ambitious than Hitler's fanatical dreams of world con- 
quest.”* And Morros operated with functionaries on the high- 
est levels of the Kremlin conspiratorial set-up. 

But more immediate to the first phase in the history of 
communist aggression is the period from the end of the 19th 
century to the downfall of the White Russian Empire. We 
cannor intelligibly comprehend the first wave of Soviet Rus- 
sian aggression unless we come to know and appreciate the 
powerful force of nationalism which manifested and expressed 
itself in the empire during this period. Regrettably our 
studies of this subject are virtually nil, and as a consequence 
we are ill prepared today to exploit in behalf of world freedom 
this same force operating within the Soviet Union. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


The White Russian Empire suffered from the same re- 
bellious upsurge of patriotic nationalism that the Austro- 
Hungarian and Ottoman Empires did. We know of the Polish 
resistance and fight for national freedom in the spirit of 
Mickiewicz, Kosiuszko and Pulaski, but do you know of 
the freedom fighters and the resistance against Russian domina- 
tion elsewhere within the empire: the White Ruthenians 
Kalinovsky and Hryniavetski who assassinated Alexander II 
in 1881; the Ukrainian Shevchenko and the pervasive spirit 
of Mazepa in subjugated Ukraine; the jealous independence 
of the Don and Kuban Cossacks in the spirit of Razin and 
Pugachov; Chamyl, the freedom star of the Caucasus and the 
innumerable revolts of the North Caucasion peoples through- 
out the 19th century; the Muslim Congresses of 1905-6 
through which Turkestani and Azerbaijani formed a religious 
common front against Russian colonialism? 

This is only a small fraction of the history for freedom in 
Eastern Europe and Central Asia—a history that assumes 
increasing meaning, value and significance in the light of 
current developments in Turkestan, ‘Georgia, Idel-Ural, 
Ukraine and other non-Russian nations in the USSR. In 
marked measure the Russian defeat in the Russo-Japanese War 
was attributable to the rumblings and dissension of the sub- 
jugated non-Russian peoples, and the Revolution of 1905 
was in part the explosion of this force of nationalism. A 
decade later, in World War I, mass desertions of these non- 
Russian nationals crippled the so-called military steamroller 
of the Russian Empire; and over two decades later—after a 
long period of ostensible communist indoctrination—millions 
of these non-Russians deserted again, practically placing the 
platter of victory before the Germans. Even the socialist move- 
ment in the White Russian Empire was split along national 
lines, such as the Armenian Socialist Party, the Tartarian 
Socialist Revolutionary Party, the Ukrainian Socialist Demo- 
cratic Party and others. 


Ajthough we still have to uncover and make use of these 
facts, in the field of experience the, Bolsheviks led by Lenin 
knew them well and used them well for their own ends. 
Today, this account would be condemned by Moscow as 
“the provocations of bourgeois nationalism”; before the col- 
lapse of the White Russian Empire it was accepted by the 
forthcoming heirs of the empire in the name of national self- 
determination. “If Finland, if Poland, if the Ukraine break 
away from Russia,” wrote Lenin, “there is nothing bad about 
it... Anyone who says there is, is a chauvinist. No nation 
can be free if it oppresses other nations.”® As today in Africa 
and Asia, this record on national self-determination was played 
over and over again until the overwhelming force of non-Rus- 
sian nationalism contributed heavily to the break-up of the 
White Russian Empire in 1917. But it wasn’t too long before 
Lenin and the heirs of the empire proved themselves as out- 
right chauvinists. By the established techniques of lies and 
deception they committed a spiritual aggression even before 
1917. 

You and I know of the two Russian Revolutions in 1917, 
but how many of us are aware of the widespread Non-Russian 
Revolutions for national freedom and independence at that 
time? Yet the significance of these Non-Russian Wars of 
Independence cannot but have profound meaning for us today. 
Independent national republics were established in area after 
area: Idel-Ural, November 12, 1917; Finland, December 6, 
1917; Ukraine, January 22, 1918; Kuban Cossackia, February 
lo, 1918; Lithuania, February 16, 1918, followed in that year 
by Estonia, White Ruthenia, Don Cossackia, North Caucasia, 
Georgia, Azerbaijan, Armenia, Poland and Latvia. In Siberia, 
on April 4, 1920, the Democratic Republic of the Far East 
was founded, and in Central Asia a republic was proclaimed 
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by Turkestan on April 15, 1922. With some of these, such 
as Georgia, Poland and Ukraine, formal recognition was 
tendered by Soviet Russia by treaty or official declaration. Yet, 
in short time, only a few of these independent nations and 
states survived the first wave of Soviet Russian imperialism. 


THE First WAVE OF COMMUNIST AGGRESSION 


As shown in part by the former Select House Committee 
on Communist Aggression, the history of communist aggres- 
sion commenced with the onslaught by Trotzky’s Red Russian 
army against most of these non-Russian republics.® States like 
Ukraine and Georgia were subverted, conquered, and made to 
appear as independent Soviet Republics by the end of 1920. 
Familiar techniques of “intensive revolution,” infiltration, 
propaganda distortion, espionage, conspiracy and planted gov- 
ernments were in full use before the military blow struck. One 
republic was picked off after another on the traditional basis 
of divide-and-conquer. By 1922 the first wars between non- 
Russian nations and Soviet Russia were over, and on january 
31, 1924, the forcible incorporation of these many nations 
into the new prison house of nations was formally declared 
with the establishment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics. A new Red Russian Empire was now in being. 

This eventful period gives us much cause for serious and 
sober reflection, and the fruits of this reflection may have 
considerable bearing on our own future and destiny. The “ifs” 
of history are just as much parts of reality as the “whens.” If 
the leaders of the victorious West had understood the na- 
tionalist forces at work throughout the Russian Empire and 
fully supported them on the principle of national self-de- 
termination, it is reasonable to assume that communism would 
have only been a short echo in the arena of human history. 
If the Russians desired to apply its philosophy on the legiti- 
mate terrain of Russia, then, as in the similar case of Germany, 
Nazism and non-Germans, non-Russians wouldn’t go to war 
over it. If these newly independent non-Russian republics had 
formed a common front against Soviet Russian imperialism, 
the outcome of world developments would surely have been 
different. Little is it appreciated that the first smashing defeat 
of the imperialist forces of Soviet Russia was registered in 
1920 by the Polish-Ukrainian alliance between Pilsudsky and 
Petlura. If their combined forces had crossed the proper 
borders of Russia and completely wiped out the Red Russian 
Army, Europe and the rest of the world would certainly have 
benefited from far more than a twenty-year breathing period. 
As reflections of historical reality many of these “ifs” have 
pointed meaning for us today. 


Foolish, indeed, is the notion that Soviet Russian aggression 


starts and finishes with a military war. After the conquest of 
any non-Russian country the aggression continues—im fact is 
intensified—against the institutions, the historical past, and 
the future hopes and aspirations of the conquered people. 
Finland, Poland, Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia escaped the 
ravages of this aggression in the 1920's and 30's. The other 
non-Russian nations, now parts of the Red Russian Empire 
under the guise of the Soviet Union, were not this fortunate. 
The two decades are historically replete with deportations, 
slave labor, a horrible man-made famine in 1931-32, severe 
Russification, the Vinnitsa genocide, and extensive economic 
colonialism. It is in this period that Khrushchev first soaked 
his hands in the blood of these early and first captive peoples.? 
It is also in this period that so-called Soviet history is punctu- 
ated with recurring uprisings, passive resistance, and the mortal 
danger of “bourgeois nationalism,” as witness the uprisings 
of 1929-30 and the purges of 1935 and 1937 in Georgia, the 
revolt of the young Turkestani in the Basmachi underground 
during 1935-41, the armed revolts of the Azerbaijani in 1925, 
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1929-30, and 1933, and the persistent opposition of the 
Ukrainians which caused a Russian satrap, Kossior, to blurt 
out in 1933 that “Ukrainian nationalism is our chief danger.” 
Aside from revisionism, the greatest and most enduring of 
crimes in the Soviet Union today is so-called bourgeois 
nationalism, which for us is plain national patriotism. 

Most important in this first stage of Soviet Russian aggres- 
sion is the dominant fact that the imperio-colonial foundation 
was laid for the subsequent waves of Moscow's aggressions, 
whether direct or indirect. History was indeed repeating itself. 
The cycle of Russian conquests in the 18th and 19th centuries 
was again in motion. Without these conquered non-Russian 
areas, Russia and its 100 million people in itself could only 
be a second or third-rate power. Ukraine by itself stands as 
the largest non-Russian nation both in the Soviet Union 
and behind the Iron Curtain. It should be noted, too, that the 
major economic resources in the USSR are largely concen- 
trated in the non-Russian nations. Turkestan, which Moscow 
deliberately partitioned into five artificial Central Asiatic 
republics and exploits severely, literally abounds in diverse 
natural resources. Over 110 million non-Russian captives 
under the alien yoke of Moscow live in the Soviet Union 
today. About 24 million were added in the second wave of 
Soviet Russian aggression in World War II. 


THE SECOND WAVE OF SOVIET RUSSIAN AGGRESSION 


This second wave of Soviet Russian aggression was really 
triggered. ‘off by Moscow signing a ten-year non-aggression 
treaty with Berlin on August 24, 1939. The treaty paved the 
way to the Nazi invasion of Poland, the outbreak of World 
War II followed, and the opportunity for Russian colonial 
expansion presented itself in Poland, Finland, and the Baltic 
States. The paramount feature of this massive aggression was, 
of course, the forced incorporation of Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania into Moscow's prison house of nations. The fate 
met by other non-Russian nations in 1924 now, inevitably, 
befell these. Dependent on the fortunes of World War II, it 
was only a matter of time before others would meet a similar 
fate. 

The struggle for national freedom in Eastern Europe and 
Central Asia in the very course of World War II is a saga of 
invincible will and heroism still to be written for the benefit 
of the Free World. While the war gave Soviet Russia the 
opportunity to extend its colonialism, it also gave the non- 
Russian captives an equal opportunity to strike for national 
freedom. Even some freedom-loving Russians saw their op- 
portunity, too. As in World War I, mass desertions from the 
polyglot multi-national armed forces of the USSR were the 
order of the time. White Ruthenians, Cossacks, Bashkiri, 
Georgians, Tartars, Chechens, Ukrainians and others who were 
supposed to be hopelessly indoctrinated by communism de- 
serted in the millions in the hope of fighting for the freedom 


‘of their lands. For example, let’s listen to the words of a 


German journalist on the eastern front: “The steady flow 
of Ukrainian volunteers for the German forces we ignored. 
The millions of Ukrainians, who by themselves could have 
turned the scales in the east, were not only being left unused, 
but were actually being repulsed and disillusioned.”* 

Here, in a nutshell, is the explanation of the unsurpassed 
political blunder in this century. The German Nazis attempted 
to foist their type of imperialist totalitarianism upon these 
non-Russian nations and in reality, fortunately for us, it cost 
them the war and victory. Throughout this period and, as a 
matter of fact, up to 1950 the national underground systems of 
Lithuania, Ukraine, White Ruthenia, Turkestan and others 
engaged in guerrilla warfare against both the Russian and 
German totalitarians and later against the Russians and their 
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colonial puppets. Our inuxvest in guerrilla warfare today can 
be well satisfied by a study of the warfare waged by the 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army in that period.® To project this 
further, there is abundant evidence to show that throughout 
the last decade this resistance and opposition of so-called 
bourgeois nationalism has by no means diminished in the 
Soviet Union. Arrests for this crime of crimes continue under 
Khrushchev. 

As we now turn to the third wave of Soviet Russian aggres- 
sion, the tragedy of having won the war but lost the peace 
should awaken us to some grave defects and failures of our 
thinking and policy-making regarding aggressive Soviet 
Russia. Imagine, twice in this century we have suffered this 
tragedy. The colossal naiveté of our leaders was displayed 
in the Yalta agreements and other unnecessary concessions 
made to the greatest imperialist power on earth. Up to that 
time hundreds of agreements, treaties and promises had been 
callously broken by colonial Moscow but, for a variety of 
reasons, our leaders felt it could not happen to us. The roots 
of today's Berlin crisis go back to this period, and so does the 
captivity of many additional non-Russian nations. The causal 
reasons of ignorance and even degrees of Russophilism, then, 
are still at work today.'° 


THE THIRD WAVE OF SOVIET RUSSIAN AGGRESSION 


In short, by these reasons, we, the victors of World War II 
and the advocates of national independence and personal 
freedom, literally accommodated the third wave of Soviet 
Russian aggression. The list of victims,is as long as that of 
the first wave in 1920-1923: in 1945, Poland, Moldavia, East 
Germany, multi-national Yugoslavia, Outer Mongolia; 1946, 
Albania, Bulgaria; 1947, Hungary; 1948, Czecho-Slovakia, 
North Korea, Rumania; 1949, mainland China, where, we 
were told, an “agrarian revolution” was under way. 

Whether by military occupation or by indirect means of the 
traditional Russian borderlands policy or “intensive revolu- 
tion,” the process of aggression and the end result of conquest 
and domination of a people are the same. Satraps in most of 
these areas are Moscow-bred, and although differences have 
arisen, as in the cases of captive Poland, satellite Yugoslavia, 
the junior partner, Red China, or rascal Albania, who logically 
can deny that the permanence of the unrepresentative regimes 
in any of these areas is inseparably bound up with the 
strength and future of their originator, Soviet Russia? Ag- 
gression by indirection was shown in Korea in 1950. 

With the inner colonial ring in the Soviet Union and now 
the outer colonial ring in Central Europe and Asia, Moscow 
had placed itself in position to penetrate, directly or indirectly 
—through its captives, junior partner, satellite or quisling 
communist groups in the world at large—any area of the Free 
World, including ours. The world’s masters in empire-building 
continued to reap successes of indirect aggression despite the 
alliances, the United Nations, the horrendous presence of 
nuclear weapons, the Maginot line of containment. By the 
use of Moscow's traditional argument of no interference in 
“internal affairs,” by skillful propaganda inducing fears of 
war, and by gaining sanctuary from us in the consolidation of 
their vast empire, they have a free field for subversion, infiltra- 
tion, and indirect aggression in the non-totalitarian Free 
World. 


FREE AGGRESSIVE PLAY IN THE FREE WORLD 
By our basic policy of containment we accommodate 
colonial Moscow in a free aggressive play in the non-totali- 
tarian Free World. Tibet in 1951, North Vietnam in 1954, and 
Cuba in 1959 are further results of this play. What new 
nations will be listed into captivity in this decade: Laos, 
Cambodia, Iran, Iraq? These and others are real possibilities 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


- 


for which economic aid, military assistance, the United Na- 
tions, singly or in combination, are not the adequate answer. 

To approach the adequate answer, it is necessary to keep 
firmly in mind this outline of the history of communist 
aggression. Within the framework of this’ outline maay other 
detailed acts of aggression can be included, as, for example, 
in Spain, Greece, Iran, Guatemala, and elsewhere. But what- 
ever additional facts are assembled, it should be clear that as 
the permanent instigator of the cold war, Moscow is a constant 
aggressor. In less speedy times and with less advanced tech- 
nology the Princes of Muscovy were also on the permanent 
aggressive, and with patience, skill, fraud and deception, built 
an enormous and unique empire. The inheritors of that empire 
may use different specious arguments but employ substantially 
the same techniques and, above all, have the same patience 
and propaganda skills. As before, so now, what falls under 
the Iron Curtain becomes an “internal affair,” and what lies 
outside the curtain of the empire is the field for free aggressive 
play. What, then, can we do? Or, in other words, what profits 
us to know the history of communist aggression? 


THE LESSONS AND GUIDELINES OF THIS HISTORY 


The “ifs” of history, ‘as I said, are parts of our reality, for 
they continually haunt us into wiser and more intelligent 
action in the present and for the future. If, for example, our 
Western leaders had a vivid appreciation of the first wave of 
Soviet Russian aggression and the already long record of 
Moscow’s broken agreements, with proper action in 1945 we 
would not today be confronted by any Berlin crisis. These 
“ifs” sharpen the lessons of history and contribute to its guide- 
lines for our action in the present. 

These lessons and guidelines of the history of Soviet Russian 
aggression are as follows: 

(1) The nature of the threat, or the disease, or the cancer— 
characterized however you will—is the imperio-colonial system 


‘of Soviet Russia. This system has historical roots in 500 years 


of empire-building. By virtue of its materialistic basis and 
character, the ideology of communism—in essence a millenari- 
an ideology of economic myth—is only a weapon of deception 
but more powerful than the preceding ideological weapons of 
Orthodox supremacy and Pan-Slavism. It is hardly encouraging 
to know that we are fighting against an ideological myth. In 
posing the spurious conflict between communism and capi- 
talism Khrushchev would want us to fight the myth rather 
than the blood-and-flesh reality of totalitarian Russian domina- 
tion. Philosophically and economically, Marxism bears as much 
relationship to the Red totalitarian empire as mercantilism 
does to our society. As one writer aptly puts it, “Like a bull in 
the arena, we have been concentrating on the red cloth rather 
than the matador behind it.”1? ~ * 
(2) The paramount challenge is not in the area of com- 
parative military power and build-up but in the determining 
area of propaganda, political psychology, and psychological 
warfare. It is in this latter area that images are built up, 
minds are moved, and loyalties shifted. Bred on Pushkin, 
Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy and 500 years of empire-building, the 
present Russian totalitarians are masters of the art and experts 
in Potemkin Village tactics, stretching from space to ath- 
letics. On the basis of all available evidence, the Gagarin story 
may well turn out to be the gangrene story of history, and I 
am convinced that Moscow cannot possibly, with any hope of 
victory, commit its multi-national armed forces in any serious 
military engagement. We saw what happened in Hungary; we 
saw what happened in the two World Wars and the Russo- 
Japanese War. In comparison with these political psychologi- 
cal experts, we've been but puny amateurs, despite the ace 
cards available to us. It requires little imagination to call men 
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to arms; it requires much in imagination and vision to exploit 
the weaknesses of the enemy to eventually strangulate him 
without the horrible costs of a hot war. 

(3) The policy of liberation, accurately construed, is in- 
escapable for our country if we are determined to survive as 
an independent nation.'* In addition to the given quantity of 
armed protection, the greatest weapon we have is the captive 
nations of Europe and Asia. The case of Hungary proved our 
failure to implement this policy, not the inefficacy of the 
policy itself. With good reason there is nothing more fright- 
ening to Moscow than a developing concentration by us on 
the numerous captive non-Russian nations within the USSR 
itself.1* In the U. N. debate on colonialism and imperialism 
last year the Canadian Prime Minister had the courage to 
bring up the colonialism and imperialism rampant in the 
Soviet Union, and Moscow went into convulsions.‘ The 
image of Russian power could be changed overnight with this 
concentration on Russian colonialism and imperialism within 
the USSR, and with enormous impact on Asia, Africa and 
Latin America.1> Many of us still haven’t pondered over the 
question, “Why was it that Khrushchev, sitting on a pile of 
missiles and nuciear bombs and boasting about economic 
progress and the victory of communism, almost suffered 
apoplexy when Congress passed the Captive Nations Week 
Resolution in 1959?! The answer was the call for this 
concentration. Today a proposal is before the House Rules 
Committee to establish a Special Committee on Captive Na- 
tions for the purpose of achieving this concentration. But there 
is no question that Russophilic and other elements in our 
Department of State resist and oppose endeavors in this area. 

(4) Based on the salient features of the history of com- 
munist aggression and also the unique development of our 
nation, our course of policy and action must be in the explicit 
and frank terms of a Universalized Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. A declaration aimed primarily at all the captive 
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non-Russian nations in the Red totalitarian empire and also 
at the freedom-loving rather than just the peace-loving masses 
of the Russian nation. 

Paradoxically enough, Marx recognized a century ago the 
same problem that faces us today: “They will have learned 
before that te idea of Russian diplomatic supremacy owes 
its efficiency to the imbecility and the timidity of the Western 
nations, and that the belief in Russia’s superior military power 
is hardly less a delusion. . . . There is only one way to deal 
with a Power like Russia, and that is the fearless way.” 
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Africa In World Affairs 


POLICY OF NEUTRALISM 
By ALHAJI MUHAMMAD NGILERUMA, Nigerian Delegate to the United Nations 


Delivered as the inaugural Pope Pius XII Lecture in World History and International Affairs, lona College, New Rochelle, 
New York, July 28, 1961 


Iona College Alumni Association for inviting me to 

give this inaugural Pope Pius XII lecture. Pope Pius XII 
was a devout Christian and a profound scholar who, although 
primarily concerned with the spiritual welfare of his church 
yet found the time for mundane affairs and, in fact, played a 
significant role in international affairs, particularly during and 
after the Second World War. 

I believe that he would have been delighted by the subject 
of my lecture because I am sure he would have been interested 
to see how the new African states to whose emergence the 
Catholic missionaries have made significant contributions ‘are 
reacting to the interplay of international forces. 

Africa's role in world affairs has been a changing one, from 
that of insignificance to one of critical importance. Owing to 
the lack of harbors, the lack of good waterways, tropical fevers, 
and land rendered impenetrable by forests and desert, Africa 
went practically unnoticed during the age of geographical 
discoveries, five centuries ago. The wealth of the Far East 
was the center of attraction for the European adventurers. In 
their quest for a western sea route, the adventurers discovered 
America with its wealth and excellent but rigorous climate. 


Te TO BEGIN by ‘thanking the chairman and the 


However, the indigenous inhabitants of America were few 
and their mode of life was not consistent with the requirements 
of a vast virgin land in need of rapid development. Cheap 
labor was needed. Africa had such labor and it became the 
supplier of slaves. Thus from the very beginning Africa was 
destined to play an important role in the history of the United 
States of America. But unfortunately it was a role shorn of 
honor and dignity. 

After the industrial revolution, the role of Africa in the 
world changed significantly, but it was st‘ll a role subordinated 
to the interests of foreigners. The industrial revolution had 
raised the standard of living in Europe; but to sustain that 
standard, it was necessary to have access to raw materials and 
food available in foreign lands, and a big market to absorb 
the manufactured . While I will admit that European 
colonial policies were not dictated exclusively by economic 
factors yet they were greatly influenced by them. 

While it may not be generous to deny that Africans received 
some benefit from European colonialism, yet, on the balance, 
the scale was very much tilted in favor of the Europeans. 
Africans became involuntary servants of European economies, 
contributing significantly not only to the profits of European 
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capitalists, but also to the prosperity of the masses of Europe. 
Thus at this stage of world history, Africa’s role was still 
subordinated to European interests. 

The contribution of Africa to peace in Europe in the last 
quarter of the 19th century is very often overlooked. One 
tends to think of Africa at that time as the place where 
imperialist European powers oppose one another in an 
atmosphere of bitter rivalry which threatened war. A close 
examination of history, however, reveals that although there 
were crises they did not lead to major wars. European powers 
were able to reach agreement during crises by bartering 
African territories. The Africans themselves were not con- 
sulted before the barterings were effected. They were inno- 
cent victims sacrified on the altar of international friendship 
—victims of European national and imperial rivalries. In this 
connection, I will point out that the Entente Cordial of 1904, 
between France and England was based on a deal that recog- 
nized the special interests of each in Morocco and Egypt; 
the secret treaties made during the First World War to keep 
the Entente powers together were of the same category. Ethi- 
opia fell a victim to one of those secret treaties‘when she was 
invaded by Italy in 1935. 

Today, the wind of political change is blowing over Africa. 
In order to dissolve the German Empire the victor powers in 
World War I fostered the doctrine of self-determination and 
self-government. This doctrine started a chain reaction that 
has resulted in African nationalism which in turn has burst 
the European-African empires open at the seams. 

The most dramatic change in world affairs in the past 5 years 
is the rapid succession in which African States have achieved 
their independence. Certainly the rapid change in political 
relations which the phenomenon creates must have an impact 
on world affairs. Leninist dogma on imperialism may be 
superficial. However, there is no doubr that, prima facie, the 
accession to independence of African States is tantamount to 
the removal of the imperial foundations of the European 
colonial powers, and that must have significant consequences 
for them. 

There is nothing anyone can do to stem the trend of events 
in Africa. In fact, all independent African States, irrespective 
of their so-called ideological leaning, are committed to working 
for the total elimination of colonialism in Africa. My Prime 
Minister, Alhaji Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa said on the 
morrow of our independence that the independence of Nigeria 
would not be complete until the whole of Africa was free. 
Those words I am sure express the sentiments of every inde- 
pendent African State. The security of Europe can no longer 
be based on the insecurity of Africa. The elimination of 
colonialism from Africa should not necessarily deprive the 
West of her legitimate and reasonable needs in Africa, pro- 
vided the West accepts a new relation with Africa—a relation- 
ship based on equality and cooperation. 

As I have said, the freedom of Africa is dear to the hearts 
of Africans. The future relationship between Africa and the 
West will largely depend on the measure of their sincerity 
in this crucial matter. Unfortunately, the voting record of the 
West in the United Nations on colonial questions has been 
less than encouraging. Take for example, the voting on the 
memorable declaration on the granting of independence to 
colonial countries and peoples. The declaration asks for no 
more than the recognition of the right of every people to 
self-determination and self-government, and yet the leaders 
of the West did not find it possible to vote for it. Numerous 
other examples can be quoted, where the West has, by their 
votes, either actually thwarted or tried to thwart the efforts of 
African delegations on colonial matters. The recent increase 
in the resolutions on colonial matters which the United 
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Nations has adopted is due largely to the increase in African 
membership of the United Nations, the solidarity of the 
Afro-Asian group and the support of the East. I may here say 
that the policy of the new U. S. administration on colonial 
questions scems to have changed for the better as evidenced by 
their votes on South-West Africa, Angola, and Ruanda-Urundi. 
It is, however, too early to say whether these votes were merely 
for propaganda or marked a healthy change in U. S. policy. 

The emergence of so many African States has altered, among 
other things, the composition of the United Nations and 
perhaps indirectly the urgency of the problems facing that 
organization. For the first time in world history, Africans are 
ina position to protect their own interests and to play a role 
in world affairs, not subordinated to the interests of others. 

The African members of the United Nations certainly form 
an interest group. The group includes most of the poorer 
and less developed countries, all of which share bitter recol- 
lections of colonialism, common abhorence of imperialism. 
They also share a common hope and desire for economic 
development and social progress. 

The question of rapid economic development in Africa 
is of cardinal importance to all African States. Indeed the ques- 
tion of economic development in Africa is one of war against 
illiteracy, poverty, and disease and, consequently, the question 
assumes an emergency of the same order as the emergency of 
war in developed countries. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that, with the African States, the problem of economic de- 
velopment overshadows ideological conflicts and the cold 
war. Thus my Prime Minister, Alhaji Sir Abubakar Tafawa 
Balewa said in a statement, in the Nigerian House of Repre- 
sentatives, on Nigerian foreign policy: 

“We consider it wrong for the Federal Government 
fof Nigeria} to associate itself as a matter of routine 
with any power blocs. This freedom of action will be an 
essential feature of our policy and will insure that full 
attention is paid to the opinions expressed by our repre- 
sentatives. Our policies, as I have said before, will be 
founded on ‘Nigeria's interests’ and will be consistent 
with the moral'and democratic principles on which our 
constitution is based.” 


In pursuance of their policy of nonalinement, African 
States belong t6 the so-called neutral bloc in the United 
Nations. Until recently, neutralism in the context of the cold 
war was in the opinion of some people in the West, immoral. 
A sober appraisal of world affairs, however, will reveal that 
far from being immoral, neutralism, in the context of the 
cold war, is not only moral but contributes positively to the 
maintenance of world peace. 

To the Africans, a strong and effective United Nations is 
necessary for the attainment of their aspirations. In the first 
place, the United Nations presents a platform from which 
small countries (and all African countries are small in this 
respect), irrespective of the level of their economic develop- 
ment, can make their voices heard and influence world affairs. 
Insofar as the United Nations performs this function, it safe- 
guards the interests of the small countries and tends to prevent 
the big powers from making their usual deals at the expense 
of the smaller countries, without consulting them. 

In the second place, the United Nations, if even it is no 
more than a talking shop, promotes peace insofar as it presents 
a forum where the big powers can meet to talk and even dis- 
cuss. It is in this respect that the neutral group in the United 
Nations performs a very useful role in keeping the United 
Nations open as a forum of discussion. Permit me to elucidate 
this important point. 

The world, as we know, is sharply divided into two opposed 
ideological blocs. This division has given rise to what we 
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call the cold war. Almost every discussion in the United 
Nations takes place in the context of the cold war. With the 
two blocs not willing to yield ground to each other, objectivity 
is lost sight of and the so-called discussions become mere for- 
malities, invariably resulting in stalemates. Certainly this is 
not conducive to peace. 

Economic development can only take place in an atmosphere 
of peace and security. Since the African States are very much 
concerned with economic development one can understand 
their preoccupation with the maintenance of world peace. 
Reduction in world tension, and better still, disarmament will 
surely release, to the benefit of all under-developed countries, 
the much needed capital which is now tied up in armaments. 
Africans, therefore, seeing the hope for peace in the United 
Nations give their unstinted support to that organization. True 
enough, we think that the organization of the United Nations 
Secretariat, the distribution of seats in the various organs of 
the United Nations, etc., are anachronistic and we would like 
to see healthy reforms take place; but all Africans are agreed 
that subject to these desirable reforms nothing should be done 


to impair the efficiency and effectiveness of the organization. 


Having presented to you part of the basis of the African 
desire for peace, I shall now proceed to relate the desire to 
maintain their role in the United Nations as neutrals. 

I have already told you that the discussion of every question 
in the United Nations in the context of the cold war, tends to 
reduce discussions to mere formalities and stultify the efforts 
of the organization to promote peace. In their role as neutrals, 
the Africans try to bring objectivity and sanity back into 
discussions. Since they are not committed to either bloc, each 
bloc, in its effort to win a majority, has to direct its appeal 
to the neutrals; each bloc has to argue convincingly instead of 
relying on slogans. Thus, unhampered by routine commitment 
to either bloc, the neutrals try to judge each question with 
objectivity and thereby keep the United Nations open as a 
forum of discussion. Furthermore, the presence of the neutrals 
in the United Nations presents to the power blocs a venue 
of “letting off steam” which, otherwise, might explode into 
physical warfare under the pressure of the cold war. 

Surely, neutralism in the context that I have described is 
very moral and, in fact, indispensable if the United Nations is 
to survive. I must emphasize that neutralism does not necessar- 
ily imply indecision about choosing between different ide- 
ologies. My country, Nigeria, is a democratic country com- 
mitted to the principles of human dignity, equality, and 
freedom. And yet she is neutral. Similarly, a nondemocratic 
country can be a neutral. The essential attributes of neutralism 
in this context are the refusal to associate itself as a matter 
of routine with any power blocs and the readiness to treat 
every question with the objectivity it deserves. 

Partly because Africa has had to play a role subordinated 
to the interest of non-Africans and partly because Africans 
have confidence in their own ability to look after their in- 
terest, the new African states are very jealous of their inde- 
pendence. They loathe any outside interference in African 
affairs, as evidenced by their irritation at the prospect of the 
great powers—East and West—getting involved in the Congo. 

In every discussion of Africa by the great powers one often 
hears terms like containment, satellite, extermination of im- 
perialism, etc. To the Africans, these terms are mere slogans 
invented to camouflage the old diplomatic concept of marking 
out “spheres of influence” of the great powers. It will be sheer 
delusion to think that Africa today will gladly accept any 
great power’s influence. The truth is that Africans do not want 
to be anybody's pawns. As the Economist in one of its recent 
issues aptly pointed out, I quote: 

“It is political death for any African leader to become 
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labeled as a pawn of the West. Equally, Moscow has 
repeatedly found its favored proteges disappointing, basi- 
cally for the same reasons.” 


The newly formed All-African Trade Union Federation 
has made a ruling that all its members must disaftiliate from 
the global trade unions identified with East and West. Al- 
though the federation does not have the support of all trade 
unions in Africa, yet their new ruling is certainly indicative 
of the desire of Africans not to be any power’s pawn. 

The desire to be independent of the great powers does not 
necessarily mean anti-West or anti-East feeling. It is usual these 
days to divide Africa into two groups: the radicals or anti- 
Western group and the moderates or pro-Western group. It is 
true that there is a division among the new African States, 
but the division is surely not cold-war lines. The lineup of 
African States on the Congo question again illustrates this 
point. If there is any anti-Western feeling in Africa it is not 
due to Communist infiltration. Rather, it is generated more 
by Western attitude to such burning African and colonial 
questions as Apartheid, Angola, etc. Even the so-called 
moderate African States that met in Monrovia a couple of 
months ago clearly showed how sensitive they are to the 
seeming insincerity of the West on colonial questions. The 
truth is that the future relations between Africa and the West 
depends more upon what the West does than upon Com- 
munist propaganda. The tendency, on the part of the West, 
to regard their military alliances as being so important as 
to prevent them from supporting African struggle will only 
antagonize the Africans. 


The economic needs of Africa are so great that it is obvious 
that with the best of intentions no single power bloc can satisfy 
those needs. Yet, so much concern is usually expressed when- 
ever an African State makes a deal with a Communist state. 
When Canada for example made a commercial deal with 
China, that was trade and nobody expressed any concern 
about Canada becoming Communist. But the mere visit of 
an economic mission from an African State to a Communist 
state is enough to start off speculation as to whether the 
African State is turning Communist. To say the least, such 
a dichotomy in world reaction savors of discrimination. It is 
infuriating, but it will not deflect African States from their 
desire to maintain friendly relation with all nations. My 
Prime Minister, speaking in the Nigerian House of Repre- 
sentatives recently said—I quote: 


“We shall, of course, endeavor to remain on friendly 
terms with every nation which recognizes and respects 
our sovereignty, and we shall not blindly follow the lead 
of any one. So far as is possible the policy for each oc- 
casion will be selected with a proper objectivity in 
Nigeria’s national interests.” 


Africa has been dormant in world affairs for a long time. 
The continent is, however, awake now, full of confidence in 
its own possibilities and determined to play its proper role 
in world affairs. In struggling to find its feet, mistakes will 
surely be made but they should not be exaggerated or ex- 
ploited by those who claim to be more advanced. Africans 
by themselves will work out their own solutions to their 
problems. It will be unrealistic to expect them to copy in toto, 
in all cases, the solutions which Europeans have had to adopt 
in solving their own problems. After all, the solution to a 
problem depends upon the surrounding circumstances; but 
even when the problems appear to be the same the circum- 
stances in Europe are certainly different from those in Africa. 
The instruments which any country or continent uses depend 
on the means available and the existing local conditions. In 
this connection, may I quote the late Harold Laski to end my 
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speech. In this quotation Laski was writing about systems of 
government, but what he wrote applies equally to the point 
l am trying to make—I quote: 

“It is well to remember of government what is true 
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of footwear—that the shoes must be suited to the journey 
it is proposed to take.” 
Ladies and gentlemen I thank you for listening to me so 
attentively. 


ge * ° 
Life, Science, And Inner Commitment 
ORDERING PRINCIPLES IN THE AFFAIRS OF MOLECULES AND MEN 
By FRANCIS O. SCHMITT, Professor, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Delivered as the Baccalaureate Address, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Massachusetts, June 8, 1961 


beginning of a beginning. ... It is possible to believe 

that all that the human mind has ever accomplished 4s 
but the dreaw before the awakening. ... All this world is 
heavy with the promise of greater things, and a day will come, 
one day in the unending succession of days, when beings, 
beings who are now latent in our thoughts and hidden in our 
loins, shall stand upon this earth as one stands upon a footstool, 
and shall laugh and reach out thew hands amidst the stars. 
So prophesied H. G. Wells in his discourse “The Discovery 
of the Future”? delivered at the Royal Institution in 1902. 
Wells could hardly have guessed that astronauts would have 
penetrated outer space and that man might be able to beam 
light signals to the stars still within his own century. 

The life sciences have unveiled new vistas of knowledge 
about life and about man, his origin and status. Because man 
has learned to manipulate factors importantly influencing not 
only his physical health but also his mental and spiritual well 
being, the problems posed by advances in the life sciences may 
constitute the most crucial salient in the battle for survival 
and for the fulfillment of man’s inborn potentialities. As a 
biologist I should like to consider the changes and the poten- 
tialities for change in the field of the life sciences and to 
attempt to give a realistic notion of the dynamics of change 
and its impact on man and his affairs. The last hundred years 
are regarded as “the Century of Physics”; the next may well 
be called “the Century of the Life Sciences.” 

The present era may be but the flowering of what history 
will call the 20th Century Classical Period in the life sciences. 
Will this be followed by revolutionary conceptual advances 
comparable with those of the three decades from 1895 to 
1925 that shook the foundations of physics? No comprehensive 
fabric of theoretical biology now exists. If one were to hazard 
a guess, one might suggest that the development of a theoreti- 
cal biology would have one of its sources in a study of the 
physicochemical processes that underlie psychological phe- 
nomena. 


THE ACCELERATION OF EVOLUTIONARY CHANGE 


Before we try to envision the developments now in the 
making, we must comprehend the acceleration of evolutionary 
change. A time-lapse caricature? of evolution is illuminating. 
Suppose the earth’s age to be five billion years. Compress that 
span to one calendar year. Earth’s birthday would then be 
January 1. Giant organic molecules (which I shall hereafter 
call “macromolecules” ) capable of self-reproduction appeared 
perhaps in February. Living cells with their microcosmic pat- 
terns of macromolecules did not arrive until early April. 
Multicellular invertebrates with their federations of specially 
differentiated sovereign cells came in the late spring of our 
planet, about May. Brainy mammals arrived in October, 
primates in November, and man walking upright not before 
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8 p.m. on December 31. Recorded history began in the last 
minute of the year. Science as we know it is only two seconds 
old—this year we celebrate the quadricentennial of the birth 
of Francis Bacon, the founder of the modern scientific method. 
In that last “minute” of recorded history little evolutionary 
change has occurred in man’s body, but, through conscious use 
of his intelligence and his ability to order and communicate 
his thoughts in spoken and written symbols in a methodo- 
logically disciplined manner, man is beginning to achieve some 
control of his environment; most importantly, he is evolving 
new patterns of mechanical and biological information proc- 
essing that may lead to a true evolutionary discontinuity. 
Though there is yet no actual evidence in its support, the 
not unreasonable suggestion that sentient beings far surpassing 
man in scientific ability may exist on the planets of in- 
numerable stars has greatly extended the perspective of evolu- 
tion. Man may be somewhere near the middle—nor at the top! 
It is a sobering thought that if a civilization on a planet of 
another star would have progressed to a point only 50 years 
beyond our level of development on planet Earth—a mere 
fraction of a “second” in the compressed year of the universe— 
the scientific advances thus attained might well prevent in- 
telligible intercommunication between that planet and Earth. 


SOME MAJOR CONTRIBUTIONS OF LIFE SCIENCES 
TO HUMAN PROGRESS 


The explosive changes wrought by “Father Chronos” 
through evolution have enormously increased man’s poten- 
tialities. Their realization may further man’s progress—or end 
it. 

Biologists of my generation have dealt effectively with two 
major problems: 1) the search for physical and mental health 
and the conquest of disease and aging; 2) the search for an 
understanding of the biochemical foundations of life. We are 
now beginning a third: the search for the physical basis of 
mind. 

Man's physical condition has been vastly improved through 
biomedical research. The financial investment in this research 
has yielded truly gratifying returns in human betterment. The 
unraveling of the complex maze of reactions by which the 
organism converts food into available energy and couples this 
energy with the molecular machinery to subserve the cell's 
function and to biosynthesize the machinery itself is a mag- 
nificent chapter involving quite a few Nobel Prizes! Through 
advances in nutrition, near-elimination of infectious diseases 
by antibiotics, increasingly effective assault on degenerative 
diseases such as cancer, cardiovascular and rheumatoid diseases, 
and through concerted investigation of mental illness and the 
process of aging itself, biomedical research has greatly relieved 
human ills. Life expectancy has been extended 6.4 years in 
the last 16 years, from about 63 to 70 years.* 
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THE SEARCH FOR THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE 


Only a few decades ago the dogma that the cell is the indi- 
visible unit of life was still prevalent. With the development 
of light microscopy 19th Century biologists had sought to 
visualize units of life within cells. However, electron micro- 
scopists and molecular biologists have now shown that we 
must seek these units at a still higher level of resolution, that 


is, at a lower level ~f size, in fact, at the level of the macro- 


molecule. 

Indeed, the discovery of the biological role of macromole- 
cules may exceed. in importance the discovery of the role of 
cells more than a century ago. Modern biophysics and bio- 
chemistry have focused the problem of the physical basis of 
life in the properties of complex macromolecules. It is now a 
familiar story that the thread-like, helically coiled nucleic-acid 
macromolecules carry the linear genetic code in chromosomes 
and viruses. The genetic language is written in linear sequence 
with a four-letter chemical alphabet, providing a diversity of 
combinations which far outnumber all the atomic particles in 
the known universe! This near-infinite diversity of properties 
meets the specificity requirements for living entities and is 
capable of constituting the code of hereditary directions for 
making an organism in the image of its forbears. This diversity 
also meets the requirements for synthesizing vital biomolecules 
in the cell, including those which provide permanent im- 
munological protection against disease and which therefore 
constitute, as it were, the chemical memory of the body, just 
as the nucleic acid constitutes the molecular memory of the 
race. Since viruses and micro-organisms depend on nucleic 
acids for replication, this type of macromolecule is also the 
molecular basis of infection. 

To grasp the conceptual and experimental significance of 
the macromolecule in genetics, recall the avalanche of progress 
that followed the chemical and biophysical characterization of 
nucleic acids and the elucidation of the role of these macro- 
molecules in genetics as compared with the snail’s-pace progress 
when the level of investigation was the cell or the whole 
organism. 


THE SEARCH FOR THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF MIND 

The demonstration of the macromolecular basis of heredity 
suggests a clue to the study of mental processes. The analysis of 
brain function in terms of the structural and functional unit, 
the neuron, and of the indescribably complex neuronal cir- 
cuitry, has harvesud a rich understanding of sensory and motor 
phenomena and of the neural integration of bodily functions. 
But, despite the tireless work of many brilliant investigators, 
nothing is yet known about the way neuronal networks, how- 
ever complex, might account for learning processes and cog- 
nitive awareness or even for only one of their components— 
memory. , 

As success was achieved by looking within the cell for the 
biochemical code of heredity, macromolecular nucleic acid, 
so by looking within cells of the brain we may hope to find 
a physical basis for certain brain functions, like memory, not 
obviously subserved by digital, impulse-propagated signal 
transmission of neurons and their nets. In embryogenesis the 
unbelievably complex three-dimensional network which is the 
brain is woven by cells whose temporally and spatially pat- 
terned maneuvers could be explicable, I believe only in terms 
of directions provided by a macromolecular code. 

Similarly the near infinite diversity required for transduction 
from sensory input, storage, and recall of the accumulated 
experiences of a lifetime cannot be fully subserved by 
mechanisms at the level of cells. More probably we must look 
to macromolecular systems for specificity of transduction in 
both imprinting and readout. 
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Though it is possible to propose reasonable mechanisms for 
the generation or selection of macromolecular equivalents of 
sensory information brought via electrical inputs over neurons, 
no mechanism is yet obvious for the fast recall, or readout, 
characteristic of cognitive processes. Even in molecular genetics 
almost nothing is known about readout. Hints may turn up 
when the properties emerging from the detailed patterning 
of macromolecular assemblies are discovered. Microminiatur- 
ization is now technically possible at the submillimeter level 
with man-made electronic components, and revolutionary new 
computers are contemplated at the colloidal, submicron level 
of components. The molecular components and circuitry of 
living cells are doubtless far more sophisticated. I suggest that 
specific solid-state assemblies of patterned macromolecules, 
existing in cell structures, interacting by quantum chemical 
fast transfer of energy and of elementary charged particles, 
may underlie certain mental processes. 


An outgrowth of studies of mental biophysics may be a 
revolutionary improvement in human communications. The 
value of multidisciplinary research centers is already well 
established; five such centers are planned for M.I.T. The success 
of these groups may depend on factors more fundamental than 
the mere opportunity to share elaborate equipment and 
common research goals. 

In his Penrose Lecture before the American Philosophical 
Society,* Dr. Vannevar Bush {16} predicted that new methods 
of science will involve “new ways of storing and consulting 
the record . . . to interrelate the thought patterns of allied 
minds with far more intimacy than is now furnished by books, 
lectures or seminars.” 

To communicate with his fellows, man now transduces his 
thoughts to spoken or written symbols. These are reasonably 
satisfactory for simple messages, but inadequate for conveying 
complex conceptual ideas, human emotion, and spirit. Will 
biophysical research on mind pave the way for bypassing 
sensory mechanisms? It may not be unreasonable to imagine 
that this might eventually occur, perhaps at first requiring 
instrumental prosthetic aids. Pooling the diversity of individu- 
als’ learning and endowments by such interpersonal communi- 
cation could inaugurate a new hierarchy of intelligence and 
a mew kind of science. Other implications of human inter- 
thinking as a new advance in evolution have been projected by 
Teilhard de Chardin® and by other speculative thinkers. 

All advances in our understanding of mental processes, 
as of other natural phenomena, are made through science, and 
therefore do not directly touch the ontological problem of the 
nature of the inner self. Implied here is no attempt by research 
or sheer intellectual genius to grasp reality by its quantized 
forelock, no suggestion that man’s mind is no more than a 


. quantum mechanical automation. On the contrary, even such 


revolutionary discoveries as are here projected would still be 
science, therefore susceptible, like all scientific endeavor, to 
beneficent application—but also to ultimate desecration! 

There are indeed overtones of urgency. Will the science 
establishment. of the free world recognize the opportunities 
opening up in biophysical research on brain action in time to 
permit planning wisely and without undue stress from external 
eventualities? 


NEW DIMENSIONS OF DANGER AND RESPONSIBILITY 

With knowledge through science comes the ability to control 
and conquer. The assault on malnutrition, disease, and the 
degenerative processes of aging has increased the life span, but 
resultantly is creating a population explosion that will present 
ethical problems of the first magnitude. 

Knowledge of atomic physics leads to the possibility of 
liberation and control of enormous energy for peaceful pur- 
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poses, but stockpiling threatens the use of weapons by men 
to control and conquer other men. 

Knowledge of mental biophysics and biochemistry may be 
expected to lead to mew understanding of the mechanisms 
underlying man's conscious, cognitive processes of learning 
and may lead to a new hierarchy of intelligence. Such know]- 
edge could be used by men for the conquest and control of 
other men’s minds. This could be the most frightful prospect 
of all, a living hell far worse than annihilation. 


THE MATERIALISM-IDEALISM DICHOTOMY 

In this age of fast-moving science and technology—an age 
that may be of evolutionary significance as a transitional period 
—it is important that the structure of our civilization be 
safeguarded by standards of value judgment that are adequate 
to present and future needs. A fundamental dichotomy of life 
philosophy now divides mankind into two major groups: 
materialists and idealists. Representation of both views is 
found in all communities, though only the East gives political 
and creedal importance to the choice. 


BENIGN AND MALIGNANT MATERIALISM 

The concept that the universe is mechanistic, devoid of 
meaning and value beyond that which can be studied by 
science, is as old as human thought. The fallacy of the materi- 
alistic interpretation is pointed out by Dr. Bush:* — 

We [would] find ourselves in a mechanistic universe, 
riding on a fragment from a primeval explosion, projected 
into nothingness, destined to plunge through space for a 
while, and then to cool to utter inertness. On this frag- 
ment evolution has occurred, an entirely mechanistic 
evolution from the chance appearance of reproducing 
molecules, through a myriad of species, sorted out by 
natural selection, to the appearance of man. Now man, 
the highest animal, is destined to ride for a while and 
then perish. There may be millions of other fragments, 
with organic life on them, sentient beings, conscious of 
their presence in a role not of their own choosing, riding 
also to their deaths. . . . But from this presentation ot 
the mechanistic universe some recent writers have gone 
on to formulate a code of ethics as though it followed 
in logical consequence. . . . Man controls his destiny; 
let him so control it as to build for himself a better 
life. . . . The code is laudable enough as far as it goes; 
but it is incomplete and without a logical base in the 
facts from which it purports to be derived. 

In its best form this modern benign humanism is dedicated 
to the improvement of man’s lot and is considered by some as 
an intellectually satisfying religion. In its most malignant form 
this homocentricity—a reaction to theocentricity—has led to 
dictatorship and domination, metastatic and infectious. Dia- 
lectical materialism of the Soviet brand is militant and presses 
its claim on all phases of its society including scientists. An 
example from my own field may be cited. In the Soviet journal 
Biofizika the following statement appeared recently in an 
editorial which in its English translation® under the title 
“Problems Facing This Journal During the Seven Year Plan” 


reads: 

Current biophysics puts before us a fascinating prob- 
lem—to penetrate into the physicochemical foundations 
of vital phenomena and to understand, by use of the 
methodology of dialectical materialism, the material bases 
of biological processes—and it is a discipline of great 
significance for the formulation of a materialistic world- 
outlook. Biophysics, in publishing reports of experimental 
science, discussing in its pages the basic problems of 
biophysical theory, and subjecting to critical review 
individual monographs and proceedings of scientific 
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conferences, symposia, and congresses, will promote the 
strengthening of true dialectical-materialistic views of 
nature, and will expose the characteristic errors and 
falsities of idealistic and theological commentaries. 

We can no longer be apathetic to the problem of materi- 
alism which has widely proclaimed its militant program: the 
conquest of men’s minds. Mere shrugging off the crass aspects 
of materialism as contrary to an ill-defined attitude—“the 
democratic way of life”—will not suffice. In view of the global 
dangers created by science and the heightened responsibilities 
thereby incurred, a middle, neutral course is not possible. 
Needed is a positive affirmation of the world view on which 
we propose to meet the problem and chart our course. 


THE IDEALISTIC ALTERNATIVE: PROPHETIC FAITH 
AS GUIDE TO VALUES AND MORAL JUDGMENT 

Man finds communication with God and knowledge of His 
visitation through inner spiritual discernment, a phenomenon 
not susceptible to proof or disproof by evidence deducible 
from science or by the logic of philosophy. Therefore at some 
time in his evolutionary history, in addition to his conscious 
cognitive powers, man appears to have acquired this inner 
discernment of reality not based on information derived from 
sensory mechanisms. Perhaps this discontinuity, described in 
the symbolism of prophetic faith, is significant for an vader- 
standing of man. Survival in the springtime and summer of our 
world’s history was determined for worms and dinosaurs by 
selection pressure and adaptive fumblings of genetic evolution. 
In the last “minutes” of our planet's history, presumably since 
acquiring inner discernment, man seeks survival for endless 
further becomings, or, in the terminology of prophetic faith, 
salvation. Symbolically having tasted of the fruit of knowledge 
—culminating in science as we know it—and having gone far 
on the way toward subjecting all things to his dominion, 
man still has the ancient failing: inability or unwillingness to 
look at his Creator with spiritual discernment and therefore 
inability to look at his fellow-man with love and compassion. 

If the eyepiece of a microscope is removed, no image is 
seen and the nature of the object under investigation is not 
revealed. But an image is perfectly and instantly observed 
when the eyepiece is inserted into the optical path. The wish 
to insert the spiritual eyepiece and to obtain comprehension 
of God that permits one to say “I know Whom I have be- 
lieved” is conveyed by God in Spirit and in truth, nor in creeds, 
words, knowledge, or science. The encounter with God is an 
exclusively personal matter; its realization and interpretation 
depends importantly on factors of human origin, culture, and 
tradition. To me as a professing Christian the eyepiece is 
Christ and the revealed image of God suffices for salvation and 
guidance on the way. Occasionally in world history, when the 
accumulated dust of creedal dogmas and man-made idols settles 
upon the eyepiece and obscures the divine Image, it is neces- 
Sary to wipe away the artifacts, not with the rough cloth of 
crusades that would scratch the delicate glass but with the 
soft fabric of dedicated criticism. Periods of great discovery 
tend to bring questioning and reappraisal of theological and 
philosophical tenets. The period that saw the voyages of 
discovery and the Copernican revolution also witnessed the 
Reformation. Possibly the current unprecedented forward 
thrust of scientific discovery will bring a similar much needed 
forthright restatement of the essence of faith, the removal 
of divisive trivia and human incrustations that offend both 
reason and spirit, and a seeking for broader understanding 
and world-wide communion. Such a consummation is devoutly 
desired and may be essential if the decades now upon us are 
to actuate nascent potentialities for new and richer fulfillment 
rather than degeneration to a new dark age begotten of know!- 
edge and power but devoid of love and inner commitment. 
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MAURICE R. FRANKS 


NEED FOR PERSONAL AFFIRMATION OF COMMITMENT 

Lack of inner ‘aim was identified by Professor Paul Tillich 
in his M.I.T. Centennial lecture as a salient factor in producing 
frustration, anxiety, and a sense of meaninglessness in Western 
culture at midcentury. Our genius for efficient production of 
means, though dedicated to no profound end, compounds the 
problem and fails to offer the ingredient that will ensure true 
freedom. 

More deep-seated than is commonly realized is the concern 
for security—economic, military, and most of all ideological— 
as a necessary guarantee of freedom. Professor John Macmur- 
ray succinctly states in his provocative book Conditions of 
Freedom:* 

We flatter ourselves too much when we imagine we 
love freedom and strive wholeheartedly towards freedom. 
On the contrary; there are few things that we fear so 
much. No doubt we find the idea of freedom most at- 
tractive; but the reality is another matter. For to act 
freely is to take a decision and accept the consequences. 
. . . I see history, in its concrete reality, not as Man's 
struggle to win his freedom in a world that frustrates 
his efforts; but as a record of the twists and evasions by 
which men seek to escape from freedom ia a world which 
thrusts it remorselessly upon them. . . . Here then is the 
paradox of freedom. We are free to choose between 
freedom and security. This choice is not voluntary nor 
is it once for all. It is compulsory .and it is perpetually 
recurrent. ... For the demand for security is the reflection 
of our fear; while freedom is the expression of our own 
reality. If we use our freedom to escape from freedom 
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we frustrate ourselves; if we persist in this choice we 
destroy ourselves. . There is no security for us 
except in choosing freedom. For our insecurity 4s our fear, 
and to choose freedom is to triumph over fear. 


To achieve true freedom, we should be willing to subject 
to critical scrutiny our deepest inner aims, to refine and distill 
them until their essence is so clear that we can with surety 
bespeak them to others, and, most importantly, install them 
as precepts along with other values that integrate and actuate 
our being. 

To each of us as individuals comes the call for deep com- 
mitment to what we believe, to live at the level of the truth 
we know. May each of us be granted the needful wisdom 
to choose that better part that man cannot take away and that 
can give inner fulfillment and true freedom—freedom to 
mount the altar stairs of human destiny. 


1 Wells, H. G., “The Discovery of the Future,’ Nature, 65:326 
(1902). 

2 Adapted from G. M. McKinley's Evolution: The Ages and Tomorrow 
(New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1956). 

3 Facts on Major Killing and Crippling Diseases in the United States 
Today, published by National Health Education Committee, Inc., 
New York City, 1961. 

* Bush, V., “Scientific Motivation,” Proceedings American Philosophi- 
cal Society, 98:225-232 (1954). 

* Teilhard de Chardin, P., The Phenomenon of Man (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1959). 
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In Unions There Is Strength 
TOO MUCH STRENGTH, IN FACT, WHICH MUST BE CURBED... 


By MAURICE R. FRANKS, President of the National Labor-Management Foundation, Chicago, Illinois, and Editor of 
Partners Magazine 


Delivered before Chicago Rotary Club No. 1, Chicago, Illinois, August 8, 1961 


AM grateful for this opportunity to come before my 

fellow Rotarians today to discuss a subject of vital 

national importance and, I believe, of deep and mutual 
concern. 

I am especially grateful to our chairman for making 
clear in his introduction that I am a product of the labor 
movement. For indeed, ladies and gentlemen, I am just that. 
I spent better than a quarter of a century in the union labor 
movement. And what’s more, I believe as much today as | 
always have believed, in unionism as a highly valuable eco- 
nomic institution. I believe that unions, where needed and 
when properly operated, have much to offer our progressive 
economic society. 

Furthermore, speaking frankly, as my name suggests that 
I do, I am convinced that if it hadn't been for the stupidity, 
the avariciousness and the plain short-sightedness of the 
businessman himself, particularly the businessman of yesterday 
who didn’t give a damn about his workers’ welfare, who cared 
not in the least whether his workers ate or slept, who provided 
abominable working conditions all around—that if it hadn't 
been for him, there would have been no need for workers to 
band themselves together in order to obtain economic justice. 
But those are the facts of labor history—and those would be 
the facts of tomorrow's development if we had no unions 


today. 


UNIONS, GOOD OR BAD 

So there is no longer a question in my mind—or in yours 
either, for that matter, of unions to be or not to be. The 
question today is, what kind of unions are we going to have? 
Good unions or bad unions? 

Now, I have acquired my personal philosophy of unionism 
from the true fathers of the American labor movement—from 
such men as Samuel Gompers, Daniel Willard and Warren 
Stone—from men who did not believe in and did not practice 
the kind of unionism we see about us today. These men taught 
me that labor and management are not natural-born enemies, 
that they are indeed fellow, human beings, who are natural- 
born friends and allies—partners, if you please—partners in 
a common cause—partners in production—partners in produc- 
ing the most of the best for the least, for mutual benefit. The 
unions should be with us to emphasize this relationship and 
to help realize’its social and economic advantages. Good unions 
do so. 

But it is impossible to have good unions with bad leaders. 
And today, ladies and gentlemen, we have some pretty bad 
leaders—some of the worst type our minds can imagine. We 
have among us a hierarchy of union leaders whose sense of 
social and economic responsibility is seriously lacking, and 
whose tremendous power and exercise of power accomplish 
far more evil than good. Such is the extent of the evil power 
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they wield that, if allowed to go unchecked, it will not only 
wreck the ilabor movement which the world has grown to 
respect, but it will wreck our nation to boot. 


THE DANGEROUS POWER OF LABOR LEADERS 

When you stop to consider the power of some of our 
greatest labor leaders today, the effect is frightening—as 
menacing as any hostile power abroad in the world. When a 
man like David McDonald, who heads the United Steel 
Workers union, snaps his finger, down goes the steel industry 
and the vital production thereof—down goes the employment 
of almost every steel worker—down goes the American 
economy—down goes the very safety of the nation itselr. 

When a man like Walter Reuther winks his eye, down goes 
an auto industry and the employment of millions of workers, 
directly and indirectly affected. When Jim Carey pulls the 
switch, down goes a vast segment of the electrical industry— 
to which our entire economy is tied and upon which much of 
our nation’s overall defense development is dependent. When 
Joseph Curran calls the short, shipping on our East coast comes 
to a halt. And when Harry Bridges waves his flag, all West 
coast shipping stagnates. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this sort of thing exceeds all reason- 
able authority! But, even so, it does not match the authority 
acquired by the gentleman whose name I've saved for you. 
I refer to James Riddle Hoffa. 

That middle name of his certainly is appropriate. For, 
as a labor leader, this Hoffa is indeed a riddle to all of us who 
believe in good unionism. If that man ever cracks his whip, 
down will go everything... 

In unions there is strength—and should be. But it is men 
like Hoffa, and the other union leaders I have mentioned, 
whose conduct supports the second part of my thesis—too 
much strength—excess strength that must be curbed, if we 
as a nation are to survive and not be made ready for the burial 
job Nikita Khrushchev promised us. For unless the powers 
of such labor leaders are curbed, our free society will onc 
day be struck dead and belong only to a bygone era. 


S-2134 

Now, fellow Rotarians, this brings me to the precise reason 
for my coming here to talk to you today—to explain to you 
how this alarming excess of power wielded by the big bosses 
of the labor movement can be checked—and without sacri- 
ficing any of the principles of good unionism. 

It was my privilege early this year to work closely with 
Senator Karl E. Mundt of South Dakota in the drafting of 
proposed legislation which, if enacted, would markedly cut 
down the personal powers of the individual union autocrat 
and refer vital economic decisions to the ones who alone have 
a right to make them—the members of a negotiating union 
themselves. This legislation, drawn up in the form of Senate 
Bill 2134, would render it impossible for any strike to be 
called at the snap of any, union leader's fingers, or at the crack 
of any union leader's whip. 

This bill—and let me repeat its listing, so that the number 
will sink into your minds—S-2134—was introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Mundt on June 22 with the co-sponsorship 
of Democratic Senators John L. McClellan of Arkansas, Strom 
Thurmond of South Carolina, and James O. Eastland of 
Mississippi, and Republican Senators Wallace F. Bennet of 
Utah, Andrew F. Schoeppel of Kansas, and Francis Case of 
South Dakota. And incidentally, it has the complete backing 
of Senator Barry Goldwater. It is thus a bi-partisan bill. And 
here is its preamble. 


(Quote ) 


"§-2134 is a bill to strengthen democratic processes 
within labor organizations respecting the calling of 
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strikes, to protect union members against unjustifiable pay 
losses from strikes, to protect employers from needless 
production interruptions arising out of strikes contrary 
to the wishes of union members, to minimize industrial 
strife interfering with the flow of commerce, and to 
promote the growth of the Nation’s economy through 
reducing economic waste by providing for an impartial 
secret strike vote.” 
( End Quote ) 

Such is the purpose of this proposed legislation—this 
Senate Bill S-2134. It is to curb the autocratic power of a 
union’s leadership to singlehandedly shut down an industrial 
operation, large or small. It is to make a union leader and his 
negotiating committee the servants of a union membership, as 
they are intended to be, and not their finger-snapping masters, 
as our American free society never intended they should be. 
It is to support the highest offices of collective bargaining, 
the institution our early labor movement made every human 
sacrifice to achieve for the worker, and to sweep from the 
scene the disreputable spectacle of collective bludgeoning— 
bargaining, not in good faith, but with the cudgel of a phony 
strike threat lying handy on the union side of the table. 

Senate Bill 2134 would make good-faith bargaining bi- 
lateral and of obligation to both sides. Ir would enable the 
union to shape its final demands, and the employer to make 
his final offer, before any strike vote could be taken. And 
only when such a deadlock, if one occurs, has been reached, 
will the situation be referred to the employees to be affected 
for their decision by protected secret ballot. 

To clarify these proposals further, let me read to you 
Senator Mundt’s own presentation, in the course of the speech 
he delivered on the floor of the Senate on June 22, the day 
he introduced S-2134: 


“Briefly (and I quote) our bill would operate in the 
following manner. Under existing law, the duty to bargain 
collectively requires that any party desising. to modify 
Or terminate an existing contract must serve written 
notice on the other party to the contract of the proposed 
modification or termination 60 days prior to the ex- 
piration date of the existing agreement. Our bill provides 
that no strike ballot shall be taken during this 60-day 
period, but, that if a labor organization desires to obtain 
authorization for a strike, a strike ballot shall be taken 
on the 60th day or as soon thereafter as is practicable. 
This procedure will allow approximately 60 days of 
honest collective bargaining negotiations in an atmosphere 
entirely free of strike threats, since there will be no 
authorization on which to base the threat. Also, it is 
fairly certain that by the 60th day, the issues between 
the parties will be pretty clearly drawn, which means 
the employee will be able to make his decision on the 
basis of well-defined contentions and specific counter- 
proposals.” 

Further quoting Senator Mundt’s remarks, “Any 
strike ballot taken on or after the sixtieth day will be 
supervised by a three-member election committee. One 
member will be selected by the union, one member will 
be selected by the employer, and the third member will 
be selected by the union and employer members. If they 
cannot agree on such third member, he will be selected 
by the Director of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service. The bill requires the voting to be by secret 
ballot, and the committee is directed to count and process 
the ballots in such way that the identity of the voter will 
be unknown to the election committee and to all other 
persons. 

“Where appropriate, the strike ballot will be stated 
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in terms which will reflect a choice, by the employee, 
between a strike and an acceptance of the employer's 
final offer in settlement as stated by him.” 

Still quoting Senator Mundt, “If in the balloting a 
majority of the affected employees vote in favor of a 
strike, then the union representative has full legal 
authority to call a strike. He is, however, under no legal 
obligation to call a strike immediately; and if he desires 
to negotiate further, the authorization granted by the 
balloting has a 60-day life. 

“If a majority of the affected employees vote to accept 
the employer's final offer in settlement, the employer is 
then legally obliged by the requirements of ‘good faith 
bargaining’ to sign a contract incorporating the terms 
and conditions as stated by him in his final offer.” 


CONCLUSION 
Now, fellow Rotarians, you will recall that 1 said in my 
opening remarks that I was extremely grateful for this oppor- 
tunity to discuss this problem with you. Well, that was no 


_ casual statement. I meant what I said. And for a very good 


reason. 

I believe that the Rotarians of this great City of Chicago— 
and, in fact, the Rotarians of the nation as a whole—are in 
an ideal position to help promote the passage of the bill | 
have discussed from this platform. Most of Rotary’s members 
are employers, well geared to lend responsible influence tq, 
their employees. If the Rotarians here today were to go forth 
from this meeting and as soon as possible explain the pro- 
posals contained in Senate Bill 2134 to the people on their 
payrolls—as some businessmen throughout the nation have 
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already done and are doing—I believe that we would stand 
a very good chance of getting this bill enacted into law. 

Many businessmen I have come in contact with—and, I may 
say, quite a few of them are fellow Rotarians—are victims of 
the little bug whose bite fills them with timidity. They will 
wholeheartedly approve a worth-while project but only be- 
hind closed doors. In public they are hesitant to mention it, 
to give it the boost that it needs. Then there are others who 
will not take time out to study important issues such as 
S-2134 and they are what may be termed “rather naive.” 

But the time has come, please believe me, when the busi- 
nessman—whether he be a Rotarian or not—must shake off 
his chronic timidity—which, if I may say so, is used here 
mostly as a polite term for lethargy. The time has come when 
every businessman owes it to himself and to our free society 
to stand up and be counted, to stand up in front of his em- 
ployees and tell them what, in his opinion, they can do in their 
own behalf. 

Now your employees may not be able to stand up and be 
counted, if their particular position is such as to make them 
too conspicuous. But I'll tell you one thing you can help 
them do, in this instance. You can encourage them to sit 
down and be counted. You can encourage them to sit down 
and write their Congressman and Senators, telling their repre- 
sentatives in the nation’s capital that this is the kind of legis- 
lation they need and want. Because, unless a groundswell of 
popular opinion—and especially of worker opinion—is gen- 
erated and made to reach all of our Federal lawmakers, the 
bill we have been discussing just doesn’t have much of a 
chance of passage. 

I thank you. 


How To Learn Your Way Through College 
PROGRAM FOR A SIXTY-HOUR WEEK 


By MERRITT A. WILLIAMSON, Dean, College of Engineering and Architecture, The Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pennsylvania 


Delivered at the Orientation Meeting for New Students, College of Engineering and Architecture, The Pennsylvania State 
University, June 13, 1961 


class, and other new students at The Pennsylvania 

State University: Since you have already been greeted 
by President Walker and welcomed to the University, I shall, 
as Dean of the College of Engineering and Architecture, the 
College of your choice, extend to you a welcome on behalf of 
our faculty. 

All of you, | am sure, know what a President is, but since 
most of you are new to University life, you may well ask 
the question, “What is a Dean and what does he do?” The 
Dean, according to Webster, is the “responsible, directing, 
administrative officer of a College.” The Dean reports to the 
various Vice-Presidents and to the President of the University. 

If you want to save yourselves or your parents about $4,000 
over the next four years, don’t pay any attention to what I am 
going to tell you in this talk! If you are not interested in 
getting a college education, then my words of advice which 
have been carefully chosen will be meaningless and you don't 
have to pay any attention to them. The sooner you ‘flunk out the 
more money you and your parents can save and the quicker 
we can devote our attentions to those students who are really 
serious in desiring one of the finest college educations that 
money can buy. If you are interested in getting through, how- 

1 . 
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ever, then pay Close attention to what I have to say, and feel 
free to take notes. If you follow my injunctions and if you 
tend to business here and if you develop self-discipline, you 
will reach your goal of graduation. 

As head of the College of Engineering and Architecture, I 
want to assure you that the teachers in our college are con- 
cerned with your academic success while you are here on 
the campus, but we are concerned in a way which will be 
strange to most of you. I shall try to explain. It is a well-known 
fact that everyone who arrives at college age is entering a 
period of rebellion. Psychologists tell us that this is the age 
when the young men and young women want to make their 
own decisions. All of us have been through this period of 
getting out from under our parents’ thumbs and getting 
untied from mother’s apron strings. Many of you have already 
started to fight for the right to make your own decisions. 
Probably some of you haven't as yet had the opportunity or 
perhaps some of you may have lacked the courage to buck the 
domination of your parents. I-am being frank with you. 
All of us on this stage here today and all of the teachers you 
will meet have been through this stage of life. It is a rough 
period. We know it and we are sympathetic. Now psy- 
chologists also tell us that you students, feeling this desire to 
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rebel and to buck anything that looks like authority at this 
point, quite sub-consciously substitute the teachers for your 
parents and transfer to them some of your resentment. I 
have heard students say, “I'll be darned if I'll work in that 
class. I don’t like the teacher.” This is a pretty wide spread 
sentiment bur it is also pretty ridiculous. In the first place, 
the teacher doesn’t have to be pleased as your parents do. By 
your doing poorly you don’t spite him at all. You may dis- 
courage him, but you are hurting only yourself. We teachers 
are concerned for all of you but it is a different kind of concern 
from that of your parents. We are going to make the assump- 
tion that you are now grown up and we won't, we can’t and 
we wouldn't want to treat you as little boys and girls. If the 
medicine you have to take, from time to time in order to be 
healthy, is bitter, we expect you to take it voluntarily for 
your own good and we are not going to chase you around 
and make you swallow anything. Parents feel this obligation 
and will have more sympathy for you and will try to protect 
you. We know that some things are tough but you will never 
get anywhere being coddled, and for heaven's sake, don’t look 
at us as any substitute for. your parents! As a matter of fact 
if you could bur see it clearly enough, we have far more in 
common with you than we have with your parents, in spite 
of our being of the same generation as your parents. We are 
students too, and we together with you, and note that I say 
together, as a team fight for our common enlightenment 
through education. It is our job, as faculty, to lead in this 
fight and we want desperately to have each one of you succeed 
with your studies. In welcoming you as new members of our 
college, I want you to be fully aware of the obligations which 
this places on you. 

You have been carefully selected. There are thousands of 
young men and women throughout Pennsylvania and elsewhere 
who would give anything to be in your shoes today. You 
have been selected because we believe that you have the 
mental equipment and the physical strength to meet the 
challenges that lie ahead. As far as we have been able to tell, 
you also have the moral courage to resist wrong-doing and to 
be a credit to our college and to the University. 

One thing we cannot know about you, however, is how 
willingly and with what vigor you will apply yourselves to 
learning the lessons which lie ahead of you. We of the faculty, 
will help you where at all possible, but unless you accept the 
primary responsibility for your own conduct, we cannot guaran- 
tee that you will make the grade. I, therefore, urge each and 
every one of you to put forth your greatest efforts in this 
battle of the campus. 

I refer to the events ahead of you as a battle for that is 
what it is! It is not a battle of the teachers versus the students, 
although some of your friends may try to convince you that 
it is!) The battle that we fight on this and other campuses is 
a part of the continuing war between ignorance, superstition, 
irresponsibility, immaturity on the one hand, and knowledge, 
enlightenment, responsibility and maturity on the other. We 
teachers are in there fighting on your side. This is a constant 
challenge to us, and this will be an absorbing challenge to you, 
and you will be well-advised to train thoroughly under the 
leadership which is offered to you by the members of the 
faculty. 

You probably know some things about the history of our 
University. You are the second class of ‘64 that has entered 
this University in our 105 year history. I now want to tell 
you a bic about our college. 

The first degree in Engineering was granted 76 years ago, 
and engineering has been a separate division for 64 years. We 
became a College of Engineering and Architecture six years 
ago when Penn State became a University. I am the sixth 
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Dean of Engineering in the history of Penn State. This 
University is known the world over for its engineering college. 
This reputation derives from the faculty and the alumni 
whose successful lives and worthwhile work have reflected 
credit On our institution. This has formed a tradition which 
you have been invited to share beginning today. Those of us 
who are here on the campus and those students who have 
gone before you are depending on you to carry forward the 
prestige of our institution. Do not fail us! 


You are not only about to turn another page in the book of 
life today, you are about to start a whole new volume. Your 
past education has made certain demands on you and has, 
| hope, prepared you for the work which you will undertake 
here. For the majority of you, there will be certain differences, 
however, and I think I should point them out. Let us make 
an analogy to eating, which process I know you all under- 
stand! You have had up to now a large amount of spoon 
feeding. You have been told what to study, what was im- 
portant to know; and you have, in most cases, received it in 
amounts proportional to your capacity and your ability to 
swallow it. You have also had your diet somewhat balanced 
for you. From here on, however, you will have the food set 
in front of you but you will have to feed yourselves! There 
is a distinct difference. The high school teacher must make 
every effort to feed you. The college teacher, on the other hand, 
will try to make you hungry, will try to make you want to eat, 
and will spread a very large and nutritious buffet, but you 
will have to help yourselves to learning. When you come 
across something you ,do not understand and you ask your 
teacher here in college, he is very apt to ask you a question in 
return. He does this to try to make you think it out for 
yourself, whereas your high school teacher might give you an 
answer and thereby impart one fact. The high school teacher 
is apt to be concerned primarily with the transmission of 
knowledge whereas your college teacher is concerned with the 
development within you of the ability to think and reason. 
In other words, your college teacher is concerned with the 
encouragement of intellectual power, but the exercise necessary 
to develop this power has to be carried out by you. 

In high school the teacher will usually be found in the 
building where he is readily available to answer questions 
ranging from the profound to the trivial. Here in college, 
you will not find your teachers or your advisors as readily 
available. If you find them out of their offices or occupied 
or if they appear to lack interest, don’t be too eager to criticize 
them. They have other duties that your high school teachers 
may not have had. If you intend to make out well in college 
(and I assume that you all do), then you must develop per- 
sistence. No one is going to make things easy for you— 
college is a learning experience in many subjects that are 
not found in books. 

Now I want to talk about your work schedule and I cannot 
emphasize my remarks too strongly. You are through with 
the high school routine. Close that volume of your life. You 
will have to acquire new habits if you are going to survive. 
This semester you are going to embark on a work week of 
a minimum of 60 hours. You will spend 15 hours in class, 
lecture and recitation. For each hour in ,{ass, you will spend 
2 hours of outside preparation. This accounts for 30 hours 
work on your own! You will spend 14 hours in Drawing, in 
laboratories, in ROTC and in required recreation. This totals 
59 hours and we can round this off to a 60-hour week. This 
is minimum! If you really do spend this time in concentrated 
efficient study, there is no reason why you cannot stay in our 
college and graduate. If you have never forced yourself to 
work this hard, make up your mind to do it now. Without 
self-discipline you are going to be very easily licked. We 
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teachers can’t endow you with self-discipline for study nor 
can your parents at this late date. It is entirely up to you. If 
you are handed what you think is an impossibly long and 
difficult assignment—get with it. You are expected to do it— 
college men can do it—they've done it before. Our teachers 
know what they are doing. So get with it and don’t waste 
time in self-sympathy. You are going to have to adjust to 
new and much more rigorous demands. 

Here at the University, you are going to find many other 
demands on your time. For many of you this is going to mean 
that you will suddenly be faced with a number of decisions 
which you and you alone can make. You can seek advice, and 
I urge you to do it, but ultimately you are responsible for 
your decisions and what results from them. The sooner you 
sit down with yourself, formulate a goal which you want to 
achieve, and get a clear picture of what is really important in 
college life as opposed to passing diversions which will not 
contribute to your goal, the sooner you will become a really 
responsible citizen of this University community. You will 
encounter conflicts and conflicting demands on your time. 
Welcome these as a challenge. The more of these conflicts 
you meet aiid settle, the more mature you become. In this 
volume in your book of life, wisdom, good judgment, and 
maturity are the objectives. 

In the lives of all of us, all of us who do anything, that is, 
there come times when we are troubled or uneasy. Sometimes 
we can pin these vague feelings of discomfort down and 
sometimes we can't. Usually they are resolved and go away. 
If you find yourself brooding or disconsolate or upset or 
stumped for any period of time, seek out your chaplain, 
counselor, advisor, teacher, department head, or dean and have 
a talk with him. Don’t let it go! Get to the bottom of it so 
you can dismiss it and then get on with the business for which 
you are here. If you don’t feel well, check in at the University 
Health Service. You might have something contagious, and 
the mature person thinks of others as well as himself. If you 
don’t know where to go for help start with the Dean’s office. 
This is our job, so seek us out. Our job, however, and I want 
to emphasize this, is not to seek out each one of you and 
ferret out your problems. In the August 8th issue of Life 
magazine, on page 80, Dr. Jules Coleman, a psychiatrist from 
Yale University, has this to say, ". . . most students sleepwalk 
through their first semester in a daze of homesickness and 
worry, each thinking that he is the one frightened incompetent 
who feels this way. Most of the Freshmen failures in college 
are not caused by stupidity but by shock.” 

It is our job to help ease the shock,—we've been doing it 
for years. If you seek help, you will not be the only one. There 
isn’t a college in the country where the Freshmen are any 
different, but you must talk to others about your problems. 


This brings me to another point. Now that you have 
entered the University you can no longer think of yourself 
alone. Your conduct and your appearance are not items of 
concern only to yourself. Ungentlemanly conduct, poor sports- 
manship, dishonesty, or sloppy appearance does not reflect on 
you alone as a rugged individualist. These things are a 
reflection on your home, your family, your friends, your room- 
mates, your floormates, your fraternity brothers. Your actions 
individually and collectively reflect on the College of which: 
you are a part and on the whole University. You are no longer 
an individual who can do as he pleases and take the conse- 
quences. You are now an active member of a community 
and’ you must consider your actions and their consequences in 
the broadest terms. As to your personal appearance, we all 
know that is not the real “you.” Impressions, however, are 
lasting. Try to make your appearance an asset and not a 
liability. 
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A few years ago, I was asked by the President of our College 
Student Council to stress to you incoming Freshmen the im- 
portance of correct dress. From the point of view of our 
faculty, the sooner you start acting and dressing like members 
of the respected profession of engineering, the easier will be 
your transition to excellent jobs, and we want you to have 
the best jobs available. What you need to achieve cannot 
be done by dressing up only on rare occasions. It must be 
often enough so that you are not ill at ease. 

Do not be too ready to follow the example of upperclass- 
men. Their habits and customs in the area of dress and ap- 
pearances often leave much to be desired. My job as Dean 
requires that I keep in constant contact with company rfe- 
cruiters who are looking for engineering graduates. They tell 
me that the more a man can provide in the way of social grace 
and neat appearance, the better are his chances of getting the 
higher paid jobs with greater opportunity for advancement. 

If you make an appointment with any member of the 
University faculty or anyone else for that matter, grant them 
the courtesy of seeing you shaved and wearing a collar and 
tie and a coat. If it is an emergency meeting with no appoint- 
ment, you will be forgiven. But to meet 2 prearranged ap- 
pointment unprepared and improperly dressed is unforgivable, 
and you just might to told to come back again properly 
attired. | have spent over twenty years in industry and in the 
Navy doing engineering work prior to coming to Penn State. 
I can tell you from first-hand experience that how far you 
will get in the future is definitely tied up with your personal 
appearance. I should like to see our Callege take the lead in 
setting high standards of personal appearafi¢e on this Campus. 
Those of us on the stage and the rest of our faculty cannot 
put us in first place, but you people can get us there. 

I have read your little blue book of rules. You should know 
these, of course, for you are responsible for living by them. 
At the risk of oversimplification, I should like to say that I 
consider ours as a college of men and principles, not of rules 
and regulations. There is no higher compliment than to be 
called a gentleman and a scholar. To be a gentleman you must 
have principles. Make sure the principles you select are 
worthy of you. To be a scholar you must study and learn 
to think, to reason, and to appreciate. I want to call attention 
to Section W on page 68 of your book of rules. This deals 
with the conduct of students. Read these often. There is no 
excuse for their violation! 

You have indicated an interest in Engineering or Archi- 
tecture. They are professions like medicine, law, or theology. 
Engineers are bound together everywhere in a way which 
closely resembles fraternity brothers. So also are architects. 
Regardless of the technical field in which one practices, 
whether in California, Maine or Pennsylvania, the professional 
man agrees to conduct himself in a certain manner. The rules 
of professional conduct are set forth in what is called The 
Canon of Ethics, the opening sentence of The Canon of Ethics 
for Engineers is: ‘Honesty, justice, and courtesy form a moral 
philosophy which, associated with mutual interest among men, 
constitutes the foundation of ethics.” You students will be 
seeking admission to this fraternity upon graduation. Practi- 
tioners everywhere are watching you. See that you prove 
yourself worthy by adopting high principles and conducting 
yourself honestly. You can see now why I urge particular 
attention to rule W-1, the first sentence of which is: “The 
University regards-all acts of dishonesty as deserving severe 
punishment.” Whether we like it or not, engineers and archi- 
tects will not admit known cheaters to their profession. Dis- 
honesty and discourtesy will be dealt with severely in this 
College. To be forewarned is to be forearmed! 

You will find college a disturbing time. It is a time when 
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things you have always held to be true are questioned. You 
will have to think and weigh and examine. Remember too 
that the formal classes are only a part of what college offers. 
In your attention to the scholastic and athletic side of life, do 
not neglect your religious or spiritual development. Con- 
ceptions in this area, too, change as one strives for maturity 
of outlook. This is quite a bit of heavy advice. Please try to 
remember it, however. 

There are quite a few of you new students in Engineering 
and Architecture. At the moment, as far as I am aware, | 
have met only a few. I hope to meet many more of you as 
time goes on. I would like very much to meet each one of 
you personally and have a chance to talk with you and find 
out what you want out of life. I would like to be able to 
call you all by name as we meet on the campus or the street. 
This, of course, is impossible. I do hope, however, that when 
you see me on the campus or anywhere else for that matter 
that you will speak first and, if time permits, introduce your- 
self. You all ought to recognize me. I have not yet found 
any way of identifying my students so that I can speak first. 
One might think that a slide rule would be a tip-off but 
unfortunately students in both the College of Mineral Indus- 
tries and the College of Chemistry and Physics carry them. 

In closing and by way of summary, there are three things 
I want you especially to remember and three things I want 
you to do. I want you to remember first that you are being 
admitted to a select society where standards of scholarship 
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and conduct are high—keep these standards going even higher! 
Second, fight a vigorous fight against ignorance, superstition, 
irresponsibility and immaturity! Rememter that the faculty 
is on your side and accept their leadership. Third, seek help 
whenever you need it. Feel free to come to the Dean’s office 
whenever anything is bothering you. Ask for advice, lots of 
it, from many people, but be discriminating and reject advice 
from ill-informed sources such as fellow students. From here 
on out the responsibility for your actions is entirely yours, not 
ours, and there is no escaping the consequences! 

Here are the three things I want you to do. If you do 
the first two, the third will follow automatically; you won't 
have to work at it! These are: First, study hard and learn 
as much as you can. Put in at least 60 hours a week. Remember 
that your primary purpose here is to become educated, and 
your education comes not only from formal classes, but also 
from your exposure to persons and from the impact of ideas 
outside your chosen field. Remember that the hopes and prayers 
of your families and friends are centered on you. Second, 
conduct yourselves as responsible members of the society of 
which you are now a part. If you do these two, my third in- 
junction which is to enjoy yourselves here and have a good 
time, will follow as the day follows the night. 

Keep your thoughts clean, your bodies active, and your 
minds alert. Good luck to all of you and I hope that in the 
years to come, I shall hand each of you a diploma indicating 
that you have fought a good fight! 


The Nation’s People And Purpose 


WHOLENESS IN MAN IS BASIC 
By HAROLD C. CASE, President, Boston University 


Delivered at Boston University Commencement, Boston, Massachusetts, August 19, 1961 


N 1837, Ralph Waldo Emerson, speaking in a time of 
acute depression and of widespread confusion, counseled 
Harvard graduates “not to quit (their) belief that a 

popgun. is a popgun, though the ancient and honorable of 
the earth affirm it to be the crack of doom.” 

Since we have a vocal group:of doom peddlers in our time, 
we shall do well to heed Mr. Emerson's advice. It is difficult, 
at best, to maintain balance in a society swinging past the 
center, to the far extremes of right and of left. In fact, the 
favorite strategy of the Soviets is to change policy and propa- 
ganda frequently, to force their competitors off-balance. 

Poise invites reflection and tells us that the greater the 
volume of propaganda and the more extreme, the more clear 
the evidence of trouble in the realm of the propaganda-maker. 

So, the achievement of the Russian scientists in launching 
Titov into orbit, and his success in seventeen circuits around 
the earth and a self-controlled landing, tempt us to frantic 
efforts through crash programs to catch up in the space race. 

But when the print is barely dry on reports of this Russian 
exploit, they close the Brandenburg gate and string barbed 
wire, mount machine guns and fire tear gas, to seal off Germans 
who are unfortunate residents in the east side of Berlin from 
access to their jobs, relatives, or supplies on the fortunate 
west side of that City. Thus, Communism is exposed before all 
the world—the emerging peoples and the sophisticated nations 
—as a failure in its attempt to win the loyalties of thoughtful 
people. 

To be sure, tomorrow may produce a report of a Russian 
moon landing. But the next day will bring another haunting 
demand for freedom from oppression and forceful coercion. 
Meanwhile, we should maintain poise. 


I speak today for the re-interpretation of the meaning and 
the re-animation of the values of true freedom. 

The paramount goal of this nation was stated at the outset 
of our history, as follows, “We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent, that all men are created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

It was a great conviction. Its soaring hopes launched a new 
nation. The people bound themselves by the declaration that 
each person has infinite worth. What majestic progress has 
been made toward the realization of that high aim! Lofty 
living standards, a comprehensive educational system, an 
expanding economy, vital religion, decent communities, 
honorable citizens, loving families—much has been accom- 
plished. More, much more, remains to be done, in racial 
integration, improvement and expansion of education, ex- 
tension of medical care, assurance of decent government, but 
enough has been achieved to make this nation the envy, the 
dream, and often the resentment, of all other nations. 

Shall we desert this utopian hope? When others wish for 
our living level, shall we deplete our energies, and deaden our 
idealism? Never, in the long trek from primitive existence 
to modern convenience, has any nation been given such an 
opportunity as ours. 

I %elieve that one of the chief causes of our confusion at 
this time is that we do not uaderstand or believe in our own 
tradition. 

“Democracy,” says Henry Wriston “is the political aspect 
of the assertion of the supreme importance of the individual. 
It is predicated upon the measureless riches that arise from 
the variety of his inventiveness . . . . In freedom, each thinker 
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and doer has the right to self-expression in vocation and 
avocation. Liberty puts the maximum: reliance upon self-dis- 
cipline.” 

But the East-West struggle has assumed such proportions 
and has become so grim, that we are “running scared,” de- 
manding more fall@ur shelters, bigger bombs, and matching 
military forces. It would be foolish to deny that strength of 
arms is a likely deterrent to a dictator. But it would be equally 
short-sighted to hope that war, either of the “brush-fire” size 
or of the nuclear-bomb extent, can substitute for intelligent 
negotiation. Nor will panic or hasty improvisation substitute 
for the steady pulse-bear of brilliant research and development. 
Our supreme task is to make democracy work with integrity, 
and to provide such resources for spirit, mind, and body for 
all of our citizens, plus cooperation with other nations for 
theit good, that the stubborn faith of depressed peoples will 
sweep all tyrants, of the right and of the left, out of power. 

To this end, let us remember that freedom is not listlessness 
but discipline. Itjs not made up of whim, but of keen thought. 
It is not designéd to gratify one individual at the expense of 
another, but rather to provide each of us with the urge to 
inner control for the well-being of all. 

The cultivation of inner-directedness is, therefore, the cen- 
tral problem for the educational forces in a free society. 
Responsible thought and behavior are not cultivated by absence 
of rules or restraints, by hidden persuaders, by inflation of 
material wants, or by news emphasis on the violent or the 
tragic. Rather, it is attained when the mind and the emotions 
are disciplined and produce responsible action. 

A man is not mere intellect. Some of the worst citizens 
have been brilliant. Man is not mere emotion. Feelings are 
never reliable, unless curbed by mind. 

“The sense of responsibility from which self-control is to 
spring is rooted in a disciplined life of mind as well as of 
emotion, a balanced grasp of frequently conflicting values; it 
is rooted in a sensible, realistic picture of the nature of man,” 
says Dr. Harry D. Gideonse. He summarizes Emerson's 
statement on man, saying, “. . . man is not a professor, an 
engineer, a farmer, a garment worker. Man is whole. He is 
minister and scholar and statesman, and parent and lover and 
soldier!” 

Wholeness in man, if there is to be wholesomeness in 
conduct, is basic. Any drive toward increased productivity, 
toward applied science and technology, toward specialized, 
conveyor-belt production, is a sharper drive toward increas- 
ingly specialized use of only a small part of man’s whole 
personal endowment. For man has a body and a mind, glands 
and a brain, and free man requires disciplined emotions and 
a disciplined mind. 

Healthy feelings, trained imagination, the significance of 
rhythm, the value of tradition and richness of ceremony, the 
cultivation of skills in evaluation, are basic to the goals of 
each person. 

Since the importance of specialized competence in science, 
in technology, and in administration is beyond debate, I 
suggest that our educational forces deliberately set about to 
enrich the social sciences and the humanities, the reflective 
and valuing experience, the arts in the curriculum and in the 
entire climate of learning. 

In New England, we should know that while skills are 
important, they are not very reassuring. Textiles can change 
to electronics within one generation, and skilled men and 
women revert to unskilled laborers overnight. 

Rather, we should think more and more of the total of the 
formative influences brought to bear on our youth. It is not 
radical to suggest that “profit and loss” may be excellent 
criteria of material productivity but questionable guides for 
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cultural achievement, where quaiity alone is the proper 
standard. When, for example, profit controls the choice of 
programs in communications, violence becomes television's 
primary curriculum. Why we allow this, when we are 
expending so much for positive character values in the 
education of our children, I cannot understand. 

I am trying to say. to you that only if we are as effective 
in the achievement of the aims of our free society as the 
Soviets are in the achievement of the aims of a collectivist 
society, can we succeed. To this end, we must make stern 
self-discipline attractive, then recognize and reward it. We 
must cease to allow our cultural values to be muddied by a 
“beatnik attitude,” or made tired by the “claptrap” of political 
orations. Instead, they must be the springs of human be- 
havior; each one of us must resolve to be a useful human 
being in a changing world, constantly probing, reading wisely, 
thinking deeply, evaluating idealistically, behaving wisely. 
We must again echo the words of an ancient writer, “now 
abideth faith, hope and love, these three, and the greatest of 
these is love.” In the Judeo-Christian ideal this is not a sickly, 
sweet, sentimental heartthrob, but the probing microscope 
of a scholar, the intelligent negotiation of a statesman, the 
cutting edge of a surgeon’s knife, the wise decision of a judge, 
the’ affectionate discipline of a parent, or the demanding 
academic standard of a professor. 

Let us be done with self-pity, with small talk, with jive 
language, with meaningless activity. We face a moral chal- 
lenge, and we can meet it only by’ re-émphasizing the moral, 
spiritual side of our nature and of our society. If we do this 
effectively, rigorously, and wisely, we can compete, we can 
balance our budgets, and we can reveal to the world the best 
way yet conceived for men to live together on this planet. 

So, I urge you, not to lose your conviction that a problem 
is a problem, though the raucous and the reactionary proclaim 
it to be the crack of doom. 
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